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..-from the NMA president 


Report 
to 
the 
Membership 


G. ELDON TUFTS 

Strengthening the managemeit club is a year-round responsi- 
bility for every officer and committee member. 

One of the most important areas for us to keep working on is 
long-range planning for programs and the training of future officers; 
for in the strength and experience of officers lies the future of any club. 

We have observed over the years that many of the strongest NMA 
clubs are headed by officers thoroughly experienced in the club activities. 

Many have served as either a hard-working member of the club board 
of directors or as a chairman of a committee. Since most clubs are 
operated by the committees, and the board of directors, these men 


gain a tremendous insight into the affairs and problems of a manage- 


ment club. a 


Just one year ago this month the NMA developed and began offering 
a new program to help club officers in their specialized activities. These 
club leadership training clinics contain specific training for officers 
and committee chairmen. Invariably the top clubs have accepted and 
acclaimed these clinics. 

In every case these clinics have proved to be of immense value to 
both officers and committee chairmen as they plan the year’s activities 
for the club. Perhaps the most important training provided is in 
teaching how to plan the club's activities at least a full year in advance. 

e aa * 


The importance of planning this far in advance cannot be emphasized 
(Continued on page 66) 
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HAS THE POINT BEEN MADE? 


by William W. Taylor 


In an effort to help stabilize the nation’s economy and thus 
keep a once-spiralling inflation fairly well curbed, the President has 
made steel negotiations his sounding board. By keeping steel prices 
from rising there is a good chance that the effect will be felt throughout 
the economy of the nation. Whether or not the point has been made, 
and whether or not it will be heeded, is pure conjecture. 

Business is booming toward a boom, the experts claim. Production is 
up and so are retail sales. Unemployment is gradually going down. 
Detroit's auto makers have been suffering heavy inventories, but the 
feeling is mixed as to how disastrous this might be . . . before the 
new models are introduced. Some industrialists are concerned about 
being unable to build up sufficient steel inventories in the event of a 
strike . . . particularly since both sides were (at mid-June) “getting 
tough.” 


But throughout industry can be heard the crackling sounds which 
usually preface a boom. Most industrial groups are announcing pro- 
duction increases . . . some above all expectations. The tempo of business 
has accelerated to the point where everyone is smiling and waving a 
happy farewell to the uninvited recession guest. 

If it did nothing else, the uninvited guest did bring business leaders 
to their toes. Cost controls have been sharpened. Operating economies 
and efficiencies have been popular bywords lately and will continue 
to be. Many firms have rid themselves of the deadwood which they 
have been carrying since wartime production pressures created jobs quite 
unnecessary during peacetime operation. 


Of course, everyone has his own pet ideas as to what causes 
inflation. It has become close to being a fad as to what new reason 
can be presented which seems to bear the greatest weight. Wage 
increases, price increases, imports of less expensive foreign-made goods, 
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and whichever pet theory you may have . . . all have been highlighted 
as being the basic reason or reasons for inflation. Ideas about inflation 
are very much like children. Of all the others you see and hear, yours 
are always the best. 


One would assume, however, that some of the lessons which the 
recession might have taught, have gone unnoticed. Among these is 
the need to operate government on a sound economic basis. But then 
there are those who will argue that there is nothing wrong with infla- 
tion. A little bit doesn’t hurt. Although such thinking doesn’t make 
sense to us, we don’t want to say these concepts are wrong . . . we just 


cannot agree. 
e e e 


Rising consumer debt, playing hand in hand with exorbitant gov- 
ernment spending, could very easily set off an additional inflationary 
spiral. Never before in the history of credit financing (it started in 
1919) has there been such a willingness, on the part of the consumer, 
to go into hock in order to buy appliances, automobiles, clothing and 
recreation luxuries. 


Economists, in and out of Washington, charge that a similar spurt 
in 1955 was the forerunner of the '57-’58 recession. With another 
consumer installment-buying spree going on, mead economists are 
beginning to worry. 


These are only a few of the points under consideration when the 
President asks for common sense spending . . . on the part of indi- 
viduals and Congressmen. But for Congressmen to suggest cuts .. . 
or even thin slices . . . in government spending might mean cutting 
off potential votes. Certainly, no politician wants to be that drastic. 
But there must be areas in nondefense . . . as well as defense . 
spending which could easily be chopped off without endangering the 
security and efficiency of government operations. 


To us, at least, it appears that the time has come when spending, 
defense or nondefense, might well be lumped into one bracket. In 
the long run, excesses in nondefense spending could very likely 
jeopardize our economic defense. In short, if the point which President 
Eisenhower and his advisers make is to be realized we ought to be 
concerning ourselves a little more prudently with “defense-saving.” 























.... f0r supervisors 


by Michael S. Roberts 


q RELUCTANT LAWMAKERS WILL LOSE UNION BACKING 





Union officials, openly angry at what they 
term turncoat legislators, are-going to withdraw 
support from scores of congressmen and senators before 
the 1960 elections. 


Unions backed—with money and manpower—some 
70% of the winning liberal congressional candidates 
last fall. Many of the candidates were outside what are 
usually termed union strength areas, but they promised 
to help the cause. Unions expected a sympathetic 
Congress, to say the least. They haven't gotten it, 
and they're boiling mad. 


Usual regular public appraisals of congressional 
members’ voting records have been held up. Unions 
from the AFL-CIO federation down are quietly 
appraising how their condidates have voted, and 
they've privately told the recalcitrant ones to read 
their mail or take the consequences at the polls next 
year. 


Labor, Bill Set As Test 


Showdown on the labor bill is going to be the big 
test as to which congressmen keep their union backing 
next year. The word is out now that there will bea 
bill no stronger than the Senate-passed Kennedy- 




















Congressmen who don't go along with this program, 
don't get union backing—and this is crucial in 
many, many districts. 
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Teamster Boss James Hoffa's open (though later 
denied) threat of a general strike to punish Congress 
if the bill passes set the stage for no action this 
year. If Congress doesn't act this year, it probably 
never will. Union reform sentiment is at a peak now 
which will be impossible to rekindle for years. 


Chances are growing that there will be no labor 
reform bill passed this year. 


With the unions openly against the Kennedy 
bill, and the support among members of the House 
for a tougher bill growing as a result of Hoffa's 
statements, an impasse appears unavoidable. 


Unions Balked At Other Turns, Too 


Union failures to push through the original 
Kennedy bill and win repeal of some Taft-Hartley Act 
provisions are only part-of the frustrations labor 
is feeling. In the face of an almost clean sweep at the 
polls, they are being balked on several fronts. 

These include: extension of the minimum wage to 8.5 
million more workers and boosting it from $1.00 an 

hour to $1.25; a new federal system of unemployment 
compensation benefits and higher taxes on employers to 
pay for it, and higher social security benefits. They 
Still hope to get these through this year or next. 

All in all, labor's "banner year" in Congress 
has so far been a bust. 


HIGHWAY BUILDING WON'T STALL 


Congress won't let the deficit-ridden federal 
highway construction program slow down for lack of 
funds—and it's in no mood to raise the gasoline tax 
either. 


Key lawmakers are flatly rejecting President 
Eisenhower's repeated demands that the gasoline tax 
be boosted by 1% cents a gallon in order to finance 
the program on a pay-as-you-go basis. Capitol Hill 
cloakroom talk insists that the so-called Byrd 
(Sen. Harry F. Byrd) amendment to the original program 
requiring the program to pay its way will again be 
suspended. 

In theory, something has to be done no later than 
June 30. But Congress can easily pass a retroactive 
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refinancing program for the 41,000-mile interstate 
highway network, and undoubtedly will. In June, 

the answer was being worked out in a complicated 
cooperative deal between the House Public Works 
Committee and the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee. 

Most likely answer: Borrowing funds (from the 
Treasury or by permitting the program to issue its own 
revenue bonds to be repaid later by excess tax 
collections), to keep construction underway. 

In brief, the complicated highway financing 
dilemma stems from sharply increased costs since the 
program was originally approved in 1954. It was to 
have been paid for by special taxes on gas, cars, and 
other levies on "highway users." But now, the 
program will run a deficit of $14. 8 billion by the 
scheduled end of construction in 1972. Answers lie in 
more taxes, borrowings (probably a short-term 
answer), or permitting the program to run in the red 
and extending the life of the special taxes to make 
up the balance later. 


O'MAHONEY TRIES TO PUSH PRICE NOTIFICATION 


Sen. Joe O'Mahoney, D., Wyo., is drafting 
possible amendments in a last-ditch effort to pass 
his hotly-opposed price notification measure. Chances 
are it still won't succeed. 

One change the Senator is testing would exempt 
from the measure any price increase which simply 
involves restoring a price to a level in effect 
within the previous year or so. This is aimed at re- 
moving objections that the bill might cause firms to 
delay a price cut as well as a price increase if they 
knew they might he have to go through the entire procedure 
before they could restore prices. 

The O'Mahoney measure (S. 215) would require 
producers of steel, autos, aluminum, and other "basic 
commodities" to file advance notice of a planned 
price increase with the Federal Trade Commission, 
wait 30 days, and publicly justify the higher prices 
before putting them into effect. 

During the 30-day interval the FTC would be 
required to hold public hearings on the proposed price 
increase, consider the justification, and also on 
its effect on competition and the economy in general. 
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Price Control by Publicity 


In effect, the measure would set up government 
control of basic prices by publicity, Sen. 0'Mahoney 
hopes. While the FIC would have no power to stay the 
higher prices, the system would discourage boosts, 
one of its backers, Sen. Estes Kefauver, D., Tenn., 
claims. 

Sen. Kefauver's antitrust subcommittee held 
hearings on the measure which drew strong opposition 
from the government's antitrust agencies and a host of 
business firms, big and small. The Justice Department 
complained the measure would hurt competition by 
"slowing the necessarily fast pace of price adjust- 
ments." Business charged the measure would fight 
inflation at the price end, not the cost end, and 
would run many small firms out of business while they 
waited for Washington to act on badly-needed price 
boosts. 

It is estimated that some 500 firms would have 
to give advance notice of price changes under the 
bill's provisions covering firms with assets of $10 
million or more in an industry where eight or fewer 
firms control 50 percent of output. 

















Price Boosting Charged 
One business witness contended that the bill 
would raise prices. When a firm put a new product 
on the market, he argued, the tendency would be to set 
an unrealistically high price "to be on the safe 
Side." The effect would be to hurt consumers, he added. 
The O'Mahoney measure is one of several "anti- 
inflation" proposals pending in Congress. Sen. 
Kefauver is pushing for creation of a huge new 








consumers. The new "Department of Consumers" would 
take over some testing and regulatory functions of 
other agencies, and generally match the help business, 
labor and farmers now get from the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor and Agriculture. 

It would not—initially at least— rule on 
relative merits of consumer products. Most business- 
men are fighting it as expensive and "Socialistic." 
But Sen. Kefauver has 23 co-sponsors in the Senate 
(out of 99). 














Dear Sir: 


I just want you to know that I 
appreciated seeing the April issue 
of MANAGE and that I thought the 
article “Mr. Foreman, M.C.” was ex- 
cellent and very timely. There are 
no miracles to be performed in this 
field but I think much is to be gained 
by having more people know about 
such services and use them when 
they can be helpful. 

Thank you very much... Howard 
Hush, Executive Director, Family & 
Children’s Service, Ohio 





“Witlight” Solution 
@A reader in Van Nuys recently 
called attention to his problem of 
administering a program requiring that 
all management personnel wear a 
“Witlight.”” (MANAGE 5-59) This is 
a device to automatically measure 
mental effort; the greater the effort, 
the brighter the ““Witlight’”’ glow. The 
perplexed personnel dir. asked how 
this program might be enforced with- 
out “incurring extensive litigation.” 
Another MANAGE reader in San Fran- 
cisco suggests the following solution: 

Mr. Rosenthal . . . Having been 
assigned by management to give your 
Witlight problem undue considera- 
tion, I have arrived at the following 
major breakthrough: 

1. Broadcast, over your public ad- 
dress system, a steady, high fre- 
quency, sound vibration. Fearing ear 













malfunction, personnel will immedi- 
ately seek medical attention. 

2. Upon reporting to the dispen- 
sary for ear examination, each per- 
son will be given an injection, as 
the supposed cure, of 20 cc's of sul- 
phuric acid into the inner ear. (The 
attending physician, of course, is a 
member of management; a thinking 
man with “Doctoring” as his hobby.) 
In addition to the acid treatment, a 
lead insert is put into the left ear-and 
a zinc insert is inserted into the right 
ear. The result is an office full of 
walking wet cell batteries. 

The above procedure will produce 
the following results: 

A. All personnel will appear to be 
well lit when in actuality they are 
boondoggling as usual; you will be 
their champion and receive their 
kickbacks. 

B. Management will be lulled into 
a false sense of pride in their per- 
sonnel and you will be praised, 
doubtlessly accompanied by a pay 
increase, for a job well done. 

Our first “live” test of the system 
was a failure due to too much resis- 
tance between the ears .. . (Name 
withheld on request) 




















Space Age—Rocket Mailer 

Direct mail has finally caught up 
to the Space Age with the _new 
Rocket Mailer, developed by Hewig 
Ca i. 2. 

The Rocket Mailer has an endless 
number of uses—to announce new 
items, new prices, special events . . . 
and just about anything you want to 
dramatize. 

The mailer consists of an authentic 
looking space rocket in blue and 
silver-covered rigid paperboard com- 
plete with nose cone. A removable 
cap at the end allows letters to be 
inserted. 

The rocket is mailed in a white 
cloth bag with linen label attached 
for the address and postage. A space 
design is printed in red with copy: 
“ITS FROM OUT OF THIS 
WORLD—FIRST CLASS MAIL.” 


Kitchenless Restaurants 
Predicted 

Restaurants without kitchens and 
factories with integrated meal-serving 
facilities are two important changes 
now revolutionizing the nation’s food 
industry, whose aggregate volume in 
1958 was 24 billion dollars. 


According to Wm. M. Brady, 
president of Brady Food Service 
Corp., N. Y., meals served during 
1958, in factories, offices and other 
business places represented $414 
billion of the total out-of-home eat- 
ing expenditures of the American 
people. 

Developments in food preparation 
techniques such as disposable utensils 
of aluminum, paper and plastic in 
which food is prepared and served 
without transfers and with no im- 
pairment of flavor and freshness “are 
making it possible for large food 
service organizations throughout the 
country to expand economically by 
eliminating all kitchens at serving 
places and offering better meals pre- 
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pared centrally at nearby commis- 
saries,” according to Brady. 

Also, increased use of electronic 
and mechanical devices for controll- 
ing time, temperature and flow; thus 
achieving a uniformly high standard 
of cooking where formerly a chef, 
relying solely on his own senses, 
could not produce from day-to-day 
with equal reliability, is another sig- 
nificant development. 

These new techniques are being 
used to bring food and beverages at 
low cost to workers in even small 
plants and offices, with serving cafe- 
terias supplemented by highly spe- 
cialized mobile equipment and 
on-the-spot vending machines. 


Thermostatic Control 


Following a recent article on the 
Heart Lung Machine (Manage, May, 
1959) I thought this item might be 
of interest— 

To aid in heart surgery, printing 
money, washing gorillas, molding 
plastics, and growing bean sprouts 
and orchids, are just a few of the 
uses that have been found for a con- 
trol originally developed to keep 
showers comfortable. 

A thermostatic mixing valve called 
the Hydroguard, made by the Powers 
Regulator Co., Skokie, Ill, is now 
used in heart surgery. 

The Hydroguard was developed 
to blend hot and cold water for 
showers and keep it at the desired 
temperature, and to shut off the water 
flow if the temperature went above 


110°F. The latest use is an aid on a 
blood heat exchanger developed at 
the Duke University Medical Center. 
The exchanger is used when a pa- 
tient’s heart must be by-passed while 
the surgeon operates on it. 

Cooling the blood to improve the 
ease and safety of surgery is the job 
of the Hydroguard. Hot and cold tap 
water are piped into the valve which 
mixes the water to the exact tempera- 
ture wanted. The regulated water is 
then circulated around a coil of tubes 
carrying the blood. 

Other unforeseen uses for the con- 
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trol continue to pop up. In Memphis, 
Tenn., an orchid grower found that, 
by using the control, he cut losses 
by 98 per cent on the 150,000 seed- 
lings he raises yearly. In similar 
fashion, chop suey supply houses in 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles use the 
control to keep bean sprouts properly 
watered. At the Bureau of Engraving 
in Washington, the device is used to 
warm the ink used to print $480,000 
in silver certificates daily. However, 
it’s in the shower itself that the con- 
trol has found its most unusual use. 
The Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago 
uses the controls to regulate the daily 
showers of its gorilias so they don't 
chill and catch pneumonia. 


Portable Extinguishers 


Two new pressurized wet chemi- 
cal portable fire extinguishers have 
been announced by Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J. The 244 
gal. water and 214 gal. loaded stream 
portables were designed to stress 
simplification, self-evident operation 
for anyone picking up a unit in a 
fire company. 

Simply aim the discharge nozzle 
at the fire and pull the trigger, and 
immediately a stream of fire-killing 
wet chemical goes to work. The water 
unit is suitable for use on fires in 
ordinary combustibles such as wood, 
paper, or cloth, while the loaded 
stream extinguisher can be used on 
either ordinary combustible or flam- 
mable liquid fires. 


Air “Repair Station” 


The LeTourneau Air Center has 
an important new service to offer 
private and business aircraft owners 
throughout the Southwest. The cen- 
ter has been approved by the Federal 
Aviation Agency as an “FAA Certi- 
fied Repair Station.” 

W. E. Myers, manager of the facil- 
ity, said the new certificate of ap- 
proval “answers a critical need by 
making possible recognized mainte- 
nance and inspection service to pri- 
vate aircraft owners throughout the 
area.” This service also includes 
“major airframe and engine over- 
haul.” 


The LeTourneau Air Center located 
at the Gregg County Airport, just 
south of Longview, Texas, has been 
14 years in the making, and is the 
outgrowth of an immaculate record 
of aircraft and maintenance work 
performed by the center’s manage- 
ment and personnel. 

Among the most important speci- 
alties of the center has been the com- 
plete re-manufacture of Douglas B- 
26 bombers into one of the fastest 
executive-type aircraft in use today. 
The repair station will be available 
for this type of conversion work 
from aircraft operators in every sec- 
tion of the nation. 

Also at the center is an FAA ap- 
proved Primary Flight Training 
School, making it an officially recog- 
nized operation. 





Project 









by Wallace Williams 


N THESE JET-PACED DAYS of cold 
wars, and not so cold wars, with 
that mushroom-clouded sword of 
Damocles, the Atom and H Bombs 
hanging over the heads of all nations, 
the People-to-People program shines 
forth much like the famed good deed 
in a naughty world. 

President Eisenhower has _initi- 
ated this program, called the HOPE 
Project, sponsored by the People-to- 
People Health Foundation, Inc. The 
foundation is a private, independent, 
non-profit corporation formed to 
carry out a program of cooperation 
in the field of health between people 
in the United States and people in 
friendly nations. 

The President expresses the belief 
that People-to-People action, as op- 
posed to government-to-government 
action, is a more effective means of 
strengthening understanding between 
our friends overseas and ourselves, 
through sharing knowledge and help- 
ing others to help themselves. 

There are 41 different committees 
of private citizens organized with 
the objective of including as many 
phases of our life and culture as 
would be meaningful. Thus, there 
are committees in such fields as fine 








arts, sports, and the medical and 
health professions. The board of di- 
rectors will be the responsible body, 
composed of a representative group 
of private citizens. In addition, the 
corporation will receive the advice 
and assistance of a nationally repre- 
sentative committee drawn from the 
medical and dental professions. 
The HOPE project is the princi- 
pal activity to be carried out by the 
People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc. The word HOPE stands for 
Health Opportunity for People 
Everywhere. The project involves 
chartering the fully equipped Navy 
Hospital Ship, the Consolation, and 
using it as a privately supported, pri- 
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vately operated medical and medical 
training center in friendly nations 
overseas. It is hoped that this project 
will be a permanent operation. The 
problem of health, and training for it, 
in newly developing nations of the 
world is of such tremendous magni- 
tude that effective action in relation 
to it must be carried out oyer a period 
of years. 

The estimated annual bill of 
$3,500,000 will be raised by the 
Foundation. The American Medical 
Association and several drug manu- 
facturers have already made contribu- 
tions. In addition to cash donations, 
they will supply drug needs of the 
project. Gifts of equipment have 
been promised. Pledges for food and 
fuel will be given. Any contribution, 


HOPE 15 





Now in moth-balls are the Con- 
solation’s sister ships . . . Tran- 
quility, Repose and Sanctuary. 
Any, or all of these vessels would 
be available to extend the scope 
of the HOPE Project if funds and 
material become available. 











large or small will be appreciated, 
and can be given through the People- 
to-People Foundation, Inc. 

The Navy will donate the Conso- 
lation, and American President Lines 
will operate her at cost. There will 
be a permanent staff of 15 doctors, 
two dentists, 20 nurses and a rotating 
staff of 35 doctors taken largely 
from United States medical schools. 
The project is swamped with appli- 
cations from doctors bidding for 
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slots from dermatology to psychiatry. 
During her maiden voyage of one 
year, the 800-bed Consolation will 
make ports of call where invited, 
give native doctors a chance to learn 
the latest American techniques, train 
medical aids in such fundamentals 
as vaccinations and blood tests, take 
patients aboard for treatment, includ- 
ing surgery. In turn, the American 
crew will get to observe first-hand 
the world’s ills. It is expected that 
visits will be limited to a minimum 
of four months, except in instances 
where short clinics along the ship's 
route can be of great value. The 
American doctors will work with 
local doctors present. 

Recognition that health is essential 
to the attainment of national dignity 
is the basis of the prograrth being 
initiated by the Committee for Medi- 
cine and the Health Professions. An 
active attack on disease, nutrition 
and sanitation must be undertaken. 
Governments and international or- 
ganizations cannot do this job alone, 
but individuals reaching out to help 
other individuals can cross barriers 
more easily, can teach more effec- 
tively, and can learn to understand 
more deeply the customs and the 
problems of others. 

The ambassadors of the Republics 
of Indonesia and Korea have formally 
extended invitations to Project 


HOPE, requesting that the Consola- 
tion visit their countries during its 
year-long-tour of the Pacific. The 
Ambassador of Korea, You Chan 


July 


Yang, in a letter to Dr. Wm. B. 
Walsh, the president of People-to- 
People Foundation, Inc., says, “You 
can well imagine the destruction 
from practically continuous bombing 
from the sky, as well as from oppos- 
ing armies marching up and down 
the narrow peninsula of Korea four 
different times. To repair and re- 
habilitate my country medically will 
take many, many years to come. 

“As a medical man myself, may I 
say that your program of People-to- 
People medical assistance will be one 
of the most heart-warming projects, 
and I congratulate you and your 
organization on taking such a step.” 

The Ambassador of Indonesia, 
Moekarto Notowidigdo, says in his 
enthusiastic letter to Dr. Walsh, 
“I am very pleased that this stage 
has been reached in connection with 
the project, a project which will, I 
know, prove to be of great benefit 
and assistance to the people of Indo- 
nesia. May I again say how much 
I appreciate the part you personally 
have played in making this under- 
taking possible, and I send you and 
your committee my very best wishes 
for success in your enterprise.” 

Though the Consolation is sched- 
uled for the kick-off tour of Southeast 
Asia in September, 1959, energetic, 
38-year-old, Dr. Wm. Walsh, an 
internist from Washington, D.C, 
hopes to eventually see some of the 
three remaining moth-balled hospital 
ships doing duty in other parts of 
the world, waging Peace! 














Expert Urges Congress to 






Support the Barden Labor Bill 


NOTED LABOR RELATIONS EXPERT, with over 25 years experience in 
A labor law, urged Congress to consider fairness to employees, union 
members and the general public in its attempt to write labor reform laws 
which are “fair” to both management and union leadership. 


In testimony before the House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee, 
Theodore R. Iserman, special counsel 
to the National Small Business Men's 
Association, urged approval for the 
Barden Labor Bill as the “most effec- 
tive means of assuring working men 
and women a real voice in the man- 
agement of their unions and of safe- 
guarding the money these people, 
more often than not, are compelled 
to pay into union treasuries for the 
privilege of working.” 

“Labor unions are much like public 
utilities,” Mr. Iserman stated, “for 
the Labor Board’s certificate gives a 
union a monopoly in representing 
employees in a plant or even in an 
industry. Yet, even the relatively mild 
provisions of this Barden Bill do not 
go one-half or even one-tenth as far 
in regulating labor unions’ internal 
affairs as do the multiplicity of state 
and federal laws in regulating the 
internal affairs of corporations and, 
in some cases, such organizations as 
churches. 


“And Congress should remember 
that Federal law permits a union 





selected by even a bare majority of 
employees to become the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employees,” 
Mr. Iserman continued, “and this 
means that, except for those states 
having a Right to Work Law, em- 
ployees must pay union dues and 
initiation fees or lose their jobs. No 
other private organization has such 
power under the law. 

In stressing need for enactment of 
the Barden Bill, Mr. Iserman cited 
numerous weaknesses in the Senate- 
passed Kennedy Labor Bill which 
would make it clearly inadequate in 
protecting the rights of the employee 
and union member. 

“Consider once again the disclo- 
sures by the McClellan Committee of 
racketeering and abuse of union 
members’ rights. Consider the weak- 
nesses in our legal system through 
which these came about and may be 
perpetuated. Then you will undoubt- 
edly see the wisdom for immediate 
enactment of the democratic, just 
provisions of the Barden Labor Bill,” 
he concluded. 











Management... 





Testing Political Waters 


by Michael S. Roberts 


Foremen and supervisors 


would be especially valua- 


ble to educational programs 


in practical politics. 


USINESSMEN, FINALLY AWARE THAT THEY'VE BEEN TAKING A LICKING 
B in the political arena, are beginning to test the political water. They've 
found it inviting and are ready to plunge. In many cases, but not all, com- 
panies leading the pack, toward business participation in practical politics, 


are bringing their foremen and super- 
visors along with middle and top 
executives. 

With some variations, the fore- 
men and supervisors who do enter 
the fray will get a liberal education 
in practical politics and civics, en- 
couragement to become active ward 
or precinct workers, and the time to 
do the job that needs to be done 
to balance the tremendous political 
action campaigns of organized labor, 
farm, veterans, and other groups. 

In most instances, the get-business- 
men-in-politics campaigns of com- 
panies are being run on a nonpartisan 
basis—the only practical basis, of 
course. Management from top to 
bottom is being encouraged to work 








actively in the party of each indi- 
vidual’s choice. Some companies are 
truly sincere about the nonpartisan 
approach . . . others claim this ap- 
proach with tongue-in-cheek. 
Business organizations for years 
have been trying to get management 
on all levels to become active in 
local, state, and national party poli- 
tics. But success has been spotty. 
Time was hard to find for the person 
with more than 40 hours a week in 
management worries and responsi- 
bilities. And too, many companies 
were leery of having their manage- 
ment team become active in politics. 
In some cases, they discouraged it, 
fearful of loss of customers or that 
the company name would become 
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embroiled in the mud-slinging bat- 
tles which often develop during the 
heat of a political campaign. 

But the forebodings early last fall 
of the smashing defeat business suf- 
fered in the November congressional 
elections apparently reversed the 
trend. It started when Guif Oil Corp. 
announced in a letter to employees 
and stockholders that management 
personnel would be encouraged to 
become active in politics. 

When elections finally bore out 
the need for business to join politics 
on a nationwide scale (business- 
backed candidates consistently lost) 
more and more companies began to 
join the movement. 


Now, such industrial leaders as 
Ford Motor Co., American Can Co., 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Standard Oil, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Johnson & 
Johnson Co., General Electric, and 
reportedly hundreds of smaller com- 
panies are beginning to enter prac- 
tical politics. 
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They've got a long way to go 
before they can say they are no 
longer “leaving politics to the poli- 
ticians.” 

Two Steps Are Involved 

Company approaches to the prob- 
lem of belatedly entering the political 
arena differ. But in almost every 
case, two preliminary steps are in- 
volved. First, the companies sponsor 
or afrange to have their management 
team attend courses in practical 
civics, to learn the structure of gov- 
ernment on all levels, and the opera- 
tions of political parties from the 
precinct to the national committee. 

Then, basic problems, issues, and 
im some cases persons, are analyzed 
on a nonpartisan basis. Company 
positions on some political matters 
are usually formulated, again on a 
nonpartisan basis and without be- 
coming anti-union or anti-anything- 
else. 

Management personnel as well as 
all other company employees are 


Historically, business, at one time, virtually dictated political 
action in this country. But things have changed and business 
finds itself with a weak voice in national politics. Desire to 
strengthen that voice is moving many firms into the arena... 


not to dictate . . 


community in practical politics. 


. but to educate management personnel and 


Naturally enough there is a large number of management 


men who remain fearful of jeopardizing their jobs. After all, 
top management may ... or may not... be as tolerant about 


individual political leanings as it claims to be. 
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How far should 


businessmen go... in 


making politics their business? 


urged to go out and become active 
locally in the party of their choice. 

Some companies take on the po- 
litical education themselves, often on 
company time. Some 260 firms have 
purchased the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce course in practical politics. 
General Electric Co. has estimated 
that some 5,000 of its employees 
have taken its course. 

The National Management Asso- 
ciation has and will continue to pre- 
sent sample sessions of the US. 
Chamber course on an area basis, 
allowing company club representa- 
tives to decide whether or not this 
course can be utilized within the 
framework of their management 
clubs. 

In some cases, companies have not 
conducted courses themselves, but ar- 
ranged for management to take out- 
side political education. Many of 
these firms have used the services of 
the Effective Citizens Organization, 
a group headquartered in New York 
which sponsors workshops across the 
country in practical politics for busi- 
nessmen. 

To date, 28 such workshops have 
been held and they are due to con- 
tinue at the rate of about two a 
month. These workshops are usually 
held in cooperation with a college 
Or university. Political Science teach- 





ers and professional politicians from 
both parties instruct the audience in 
a two-day session. 

American Can Co. has been a 
leader in the drive to get manage- 
ment into politics. In late May, the 
company formally announced that it 
would enter politics down to the pre- 
cinct and ward level. 

_The firm is testing in some of its 
plants a nine-week course in prac- 
tical politics prepared by the US. 
Chamber. “It is expected that those 
taking the course will be sufficiently 
well-informed to exert a healthy and 
beneficial influence on politics in 
their precincts and wards,” William 
C. Stolk, president of American Can 
said. 

The four-point program is aimed 
at informing, equipping, and encour- 
aging all in management, from the 
“front office to the shipping dock,” 
so that they will be able to speak 
out on issues that affect the company, 
the community, and country as a 
whole. 

Admittedly one function of the 
new business-in-politics drive is to 
offset effective efforts of the AFL- 
CIO union and its political arm, 
COPE (Committee for Political Ed- 
ucation). Most company political 
drives aren’t aimed at fund raising. 
They are aimed instead at getting in- 
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formed management, of all levels, 
into both parties to create a more 
effective two-party system in this 
country. 


Spend Time and Money 


In the past, when businessmen 
were urged to enter politics, they 
either settled for writing a check, or 
for working in a chamber of com- 
merce, or similar group, operating 
fairly far behind the grass roots po- 
litical firing line. 

Management men now are being 
urged to spend their own time, and 
in some cases money also, to help 
make certain that business continues 
to get a fair break from all boards, 
commissions, and legislatures from 
local to national levels. 

Businessmen are becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that the “creeping 
socialism” they’ve been talking about 
for years is taking form and has to 
be headed off if continued profitable 
business (and jobs) are to continue. 

They believe that businessmen will 
have to make politics their business 
if they are going to continue to do 
business. And this includes all levels 
of management which, by its nature, 
has a special interest in the continued 
health of the free-enterprise system. 

The effects of this business-in- 
government drive, if it continues to 
show results, will take some time 
to assess. In the long run, it will 
undoubtedly mean more members 
and more strength for the Republi- 
can party, since a majority of top 
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management will probably gravitate 
to the GOP. But middle-manage- 
ment, executive trainees, and super- 
visors and foremen are expected to 
divide their allegiance more or less 
equally between the GOP and the 
Democratic party. 

Thus the impact on the Demo- 
cratic party could be greater than on 
its rival. The same drives, initiative, 
training, leadership, and other char- 
acteristics that have raised these men 
to management—whether as a fore- 
man or company president—will 
tend to, in time, bring them to po- 
sitions of leadership in the political 
parties. Many experts believe they 
will tend to be a little more conserva- 
tive than the party members from 
organized labor or the professional 
politician. This could show up in a 
change in the complexion of the 
Democratic party. 

Foremen Especially Valuable 


Foremen, and supervisors, because 
they are on the firing line at work 
each day, will be especially valuable 
in management’s practical politics 
drive. The degree to which individual 
companies will bring them into this 
drive will no doubt vary. 

But top executives, in getting 
management into politics, should be 
especially encouraged to bring their 
foremen and supervisors into the 
program; help them participate in 
the training sessions, and give them 
the time when necessary to help busi- 
ness become politically articulate and 
effective. 











Photo Story of 
A Rough Atlantic Crossing 


Offshore drilling platform weathers 
bad seas and begins drilling for oil 


in the Mediterranean Sea. 


A HUGE, THREE-LEGGED, i000-TON “self-elevating portable island” has 
just begun drilling for oil in the first off-shore oil well in Italian waters, 
after a rough 7,000-mile voyage from the U.S. to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Part of the voyage was through 75-foot seas, according to the captain of 
the ocean tug “Zeeland” which handled the towing operation. 

Earlier, the Italian government's oil company, Enta Nazionale Idrocarburi, 
had planned to use the thfee-legged machine for exploratory drilling off 
Iran in the Persian Gulf. However, the platform was diverted to its present 
location off the Gela coast. 

The triangular hull covers an area 120 ft. by 115 ft., with a depth of 13 





“ oe a , : 
Bobbing like a cork, the “Black Only tips of legs show above crest of 
Beetle’ offshore platform rides out waves as storm causes 75-ft. seas, 
the rough Atlantic crossing, towed by Rough seas were anticipated before 
the “Zeeland.” voyage began. 
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ft. It is equipped for drilling 
to more than 10,000 ft., and 
has the ability to raise itself 
above the water at a rate of 
one foot per minute. It was 
built at the Vicksburg, Miss., 
marine facilities of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc. 

Photos on these pages were 
made by the mate of the tug 
“Zeeland” during the cross- 
ing. The “Zeeland” is oper- 
ated by the Holland firm of 
N. V. Bureau Wijsmuller. 
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The “Zeeland’s”’ mate had lit- 
tle difficulty in getting this 
photo during a relatively calm 
sea. 








After arrival in Italian. waters off the coast of Sicily, the derrick and other 
drilling equipment is installed. The 5,000-ton converted LST anchored nearby, 
is used as a tender and supply vessel. 








A Finishing Job 


by Lori Riley 


WO OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTALS of executive leadership 
‘Son the ability to make decisions and the ability to handle subordinates.” 
So states Dr. Maurice Graney, present Dean of Engineering at the University 
of Dayton, in Ohio. Dr. Graney is qualified to speak on the subject, as he 


has had years of experience in 
various phases of industrial manage- 
ment. 

Now, how is the June graduate 
supposed to cultivate these qualities 
for effective management? When a 
company hires a young man for a 
managerial position, it usually places 
him in a trainee program of some 
sort. The programs given are very 
often technical in nature and de- 
signed to thoroughly acquaint the 
young man with the company and its 
policies. The question is—where can 
the young executive find the supple- 
ment to his college subjects and his 
company training that will show 
him how to master the abilities of 
decision-making and the handling of 
subordinates? 

The answer lies in the manage- 
ment associations. It is here that the 
executive finds he is ane of an ex- 
pansive group, each member of 
which harbors similar desires for suc- 
cess in the management field. It is 
here, in the management association, 
where the young man learns to co- 
ordinate his college and company 
educational programs with specific 
qualities of leadership. 





Dr. Maurice Graney, Univ. of Dayton 





What specific fundamentals must 
the graduate cultivate in order to 
master these two basics of effective 
management? Dr. Graney called 
upon his experience at Inland Steel, 
where he served as a superintendent, 
having the responsibility for the or- 
ganization of a program of manage- 
ment and executive development. 

In clarifying the first principle, 
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the ability to make decisions, Dr. 
Graney said that newly hired gradu- 
ates must be impressed with three 
important fundamental facts. First, 
the individual should not be afraid 
to be wrong. At some time every 
executive is bound to be mistaken, 
but he should not harbor a fear of 
being so every time he is called upon 
to make a decision. This will only 
tend to show a weakness in his man- 
ner. 

Secondly, young men aiming for a 
career it: management must be will- 
ing to obtain all the information 
which is available. They need facts 
to back up their decisions. They are 
better able to present their opinions, 
and wiil find they will command a 
greater respect from subordinates. 


Thirdly, the young executive must 
be able to accept his responsibilities 
and maintain his emotional stability 
when he knows he has made a de- 
cision that may hurt someone. It is a 
rare move in life that will benefit 
everyone with whom it deals. The 
sooner the graduate learns to cope 
with this, the better it will be. 

In summarizing his opinion on 
the ability to make decisions, the 
engineering dean stated that the per- 
son who can’t make a decision is 
doomed. But he can be trained to 
make decisions, and management 
associations can do much in further- 
ing this quality im executives. 
Through his affiliation with a man- 
agement group, the young man can 
share his problems and exchange 
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valuable information, thus gaining 
confidence in himself and his abili- 
ties. 

In continuing his advice to man- 
agement groups, Dean Graney ex- 
plained the second ability which 
should be taught to management 
trainees—the ability to handle sub- 
ordinates. “The young man must 
know that he is not expected to do 
the work himself, but instead must 
get somebody else to do it. And that 
somebody else must do it willingly!” 

In explaining what the manage- 
ment trainee should know in order 
to handle subordinates effectively, 
Dr. Graney said, “He must first gain 
acceptance, for if he is not accepted 
his men will not work effectively for 
him, and no amount of effort will 
get them to work.” 

Dean Graney pointed out that the 
second point in handling subordi- 
nates is for the effective manager to 
be a leader. Confidence in himself is 
the basic factor here. And confidence 
is an outgrowth of knowledge— 
knowledge not only of professional 
subjects, but of oneself and one’s 
fellow man. 

Thirdly, management circles must 
train their recent graduates to be 
sincere, for there is no substitute for 
basic integrity and honesty. People 
can see through false outward ap- 
pearances. 

The fourth and last fundamental 
which Dr. Graney urged management 
groups to stress, in the training of 
an individual for subordinate ac- 
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ceptance, is sympathy. Subordinates 
are human beings, and human beings 
sometimes find their troubles over- 
whelming. Not only can an employee 
be affected by job difficulties, but he 
may also find home life, friendships, 
or mental strain showing up in poor 
workmanship. The effective manager 
is sympathetic toward his subordi- 
nates, and when they make mistakes, 
he knows, not only what they have 
done wrong, but also sow to tell 
them the corrections that should be 
made. 

In summarizing his statements 
about these two very important abili- 
ties, decision-making and handling 
subordinates, Dr. Graney said that it 
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was the duty of management associa- 
tions to impress upon their members 
in company circles that without these 
two qualities the trainee can never 
become effective in management. He 
can be taught these abilities, and 
management associations are there to 
make the job easier for him. When 
he has mastered the ability to make 
decisions and the ability to handle 
subordinates, he will find that the 
subjects he has learned in college and 
the specialized techniques he is 
taught in trainee programs will fol- 
low with considerably less effort and 
frustration for himself, his fellow 
members in management, and his 
subordinates. 





experience and length of service. 





Although this interview with Dr. Graney sought avenues for broadening 
the recent graduate and newcomer to management's ranks, the counsel 
rendered by the engineering dean could be effectively reviewed . . . 
frequently . . . by every member of the management team, regardless of 
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ABSENTEEISM 


A workable answer with satisfactory 


results reported 


by H.N. Ferguson 


NY FIRM WHICH HAS A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES on its 
A payroll is subject to a continuous headache in the man hours lost due to 
absenteeism and tardiness. It’s a problem with no easy solution, but Los 
Angeles’ Pioneer Electronics Corp. has come up with what they con- 


sider a workable answer. It has given 
them satisfactory results over a three- 
year period; is simple to put in oper- 
ation, and could be adapted to most 
any plant in the country. 

Since the initiation of the plan, 
Pioneer Electronics has been able to 
slash absenteeism and tardiness from 
23 percent to less than one percent. 

Considered an incentive plan, it 
works this way: 

(1) An employee clocking in at 
the plant is permitted a leeway of 
three minutes before he is considered 
late for work. If he is four or more 
minutes late his name goes on the 
tardy report. 

(2) In connection with absentee- 
ism, the company lists only four ex- 
cusable absences which do not count 
against the employee's record. They 
are military leave, jury duty, plant 
injury, and death in the immediate 
family. 

(3) If an employee is neither ab- 
sent nor tatdy for a period of six 
months from the date of his employ- 
ment he receives one day's pay based 
upon his current hourly rate. 

(4) If an employee maintains a 





perfect record of no absences or 
tardys for the second six months, he 
then receives another day's pay. 
Added to this is a third day’s pay, 
which is given as a bonus for a per- 
fect record for the twelve-month 
period. 

(5) In the event an employee 
mars his record by being either ab- 
sent or tardy during his first six 
months, he is still afforded the op- 
portunity of beginning a new rec- 
ord during his second six months of 
employment. 

The remarkable thing about this 
plan—which on the surface may 
seem sort of schoolboyish—is the 
way it has been accepted by the em- 
ployees. A real competitive spirit has 
developed among them to earn the 
full three days’ additional pay. The 
names of those who do are given full 
publicity. 

During the first three years of 
operation the plan has cost the com- 
pany $4,000 in bonus payments. 
“But,” declares an official of the con- 
cern, “we have saved twice that 
amount by the elimination of over- 
time.” 
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Mr. Joseph Baloun 





= BEGIN THIS COLUMN 
of salutes to long-time 
members of the National 
Management Association, we 
just couldn’t help recall the 
name of Joseph Baloun. The 
choice becomes more obvious 
as his record of achievement 
unfolds. 

Twenty years ago Joe 
worked as a supervisor in the 
Engineering Dept. of Taylor 
Forge and Pipe Works, Chi- 
cago. During World War II 
he was madé product engineer 
in charge of work being done 
for the A.E.C. Today, Joe is 
department head of Produc- 
tion Engineering at the Cicero 


plant. 


As a charter member of the Taylor Forge Management Club, he has been 
active since its founding in 1945. During these 14 years, Joe has held many 
offices in the club; has been a member of several committees, on many of 
which he has served as chairman. Due to constitutional by-laws of NMA, 
Joe was never eligible for the presidency, having held every other office. 





In any word of commendation it is impossible to ignore a man’s “other” 
activities. And, certainly, Joe’s interests have been broad, his contributions 
and influence to his community both varied and wholesome. In addition to 
active roles in their church, Mr. and Mrs. Baloun have nurtured two lovely 
daughters; Teresa, 16 and Patricia, 19. 
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With an average in the high 170’s, Joe is an ardent bowling enthusiast, 
an interest which he shares with frequent games of bridge. His golf has 
been running in the 80's recently. 


Though recreational activities have taken a good share of Joe’s spare 
time, he has often found it necessary to satisfy a longing for a different 
type of participation. Interest in the affairs of his church naturally drew 
him into the Holy Name Society, which he has served as both member and 
officer. He has also served as president of the Czechoslovakian Society of 
America. 


Presently, he serves his community of Brookfield as a member of the 
board of the Civic Improvement Assoc., an activity which draws heavily 
from his talents and enthusiasm. 


Earlier we mentioned the long tenure of service which Joe has given to 
his management club. Certainly his interest hasn't waned over the years, 
nor has it faltered in any way. His loyalty and spirit are as bright as ever. 
Testimonials from fellow club members and associates attest to his great 
sincerity. And, it must be so, for Joe, in all these 14 years has achieved a 
perfect record of attendance . . . never having missed a single meeting! Our 
heartiest congratulations to Mr. Joseph Baloun, NMA, an old-timer we're 
happy to have met. 








Similar salutes to NMA old timers will be published in future issues. 
Contributions to “Old Timers We've Met’ should be accompanied by a 
photograph and sent to the editor, MANAGE Magazine, 333 West Ist 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Next Month. - 


Manage discusses one of 

















management’s biggest headaches 


. . . the dishonest employee. 
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PICTURESQUE of any observance of 
America’s Independence Day . . . the 
Fourth of July. And yet, it is not to be 
found in America. High up in the 
heather-clad hills of Denmark's Rebild 
National Park, America’s glorious Fourth 
is celebrated annually with such heart- 
warming spirit and color, you wonder, 
for a moment, if your eyes and mind 
aren't playing tricks. 

Denmark’s celebration of America’s 
Fourth of July is both colorful and stir- 
ring. Into the natural amphitheatre at 
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This Lincoln Log Cabin replica 
and museum serves to reveal 
the stories of America’s great 
pioneers 
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Rebild, many thousands of families, 
from all walks of life, come to gather 
and celebrate. The Danish Royal 
Family, the American Ambassador, 
the Danish Prime Minister, and a 
host of high ranking officials, from 
both nations, participate in the day- 
long festivities. On foot, by bicycle, 
and by auto and train 40,000 Danes 
travel hundreds of miles to take part 
in the program. 

Why in Denmark? Why should 
this tiny nation of the North Sea be 
celebrating the great American 
Fourth? 

Americans and Danes have been 
joining in this celebration ever since 
1912, when a group of Danish-born 
Americans purchased 450 acres of the 
ancient Rebild Hills, adjacent to Rold 
Forest; one of the most beautiful 
sites in Denmark. They donated the 
land to the Danish government for 
use as a national park, with the 
express stipulation that the American 
Independence Day be observed there 
every year. It was an expression of 
their gratitude to America for all it 
had brought to them, and they 
wanted others to know about their 
adopted country. 


An Annual Event 


Except for the war years, this festi- 
val celebration has been an annual 
event, eagerly awaited by Danes and 
Americans alike. 

This Rebild shrine to international 
understanding and friendship is more 
than just a place for a celebration. 
The main road leading to the speak- 


ers’ platform becomes the Avenue of 
Flags of the 50 states of the Union. 
Many of the flags have been donated 
by governors of states and various 
American institutions. And there is 
also a museum nearby. The museum, 
built as a replica of the well-known 
Lincoln log cabin, houses various bits 
of Americana and is devoted to the 
stories of American pioneers. 


Noted Americans Speak 


Seated on the slopes of the natural 
amphitheatre, visitors listen atten- 
tively to the amplifiers which bring 
the speeches and music to every 
corner of the park. Speakers include 
various Danish dignitaries and 
American officials. In recent years 
American speakers have included 
Chief Justice Warren, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Jean Hersholt and numerous 
other prominent Americans. 

The Rebild National Park Board 
governs this non-profit body, which 
was organized under the laws of the 
State of Illinois. The nine-member 
board is composed of five who reside 
in the U. S. and four residents of 
Denmark. 

The president of the board is Holer 
Bladt of Aalborg, the vice president 
is Th. R. Knudsen of Los Angeles, 
and Borge Rosing of Huntington, 
W. Va., now serves as secretary. The 
first president of this board was the 
late Dr. Max Henius of Chicago, and 
for many years, until his death, the 
beloved (“Dr. Christian”) Jean 
Hersholt, served as vice president 








and Chairman of the American Re- 
bild Committee. 


Customarily the President of the 
United States sends greetings which 
are broadcast to the assembled group. 
This year President Eisenhower's 
message will say in part, “This tra- 
ditional observance is a splendid 
testimonial to the profound and un- 
failing friendship between Denmark 
and the United States. Standing for 
the historic bonds which unite our 
two peoples, Rebild also symbolizes 
our dedication to the principles of 
individual liberty. It is our heartfelt 
desire that one day all mankind will 
share with us the blessings of liberty 
we so deeply prize.” 
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King Frederik IX and Queen 
Ingrid of Denmark attend the 
American Independence Day 
celebration each year at Rebild 
National Park, a shrine to in- 
ternational friendship and un- 
derstanding. The Royal Family 
will be joined by over 40,000 
Danes during this year’s fes- 
tivities in Denmark. 


This year's program will bring, 
along with distinguished speakers, 
guest soloists from the (Danish) 
Royal Opera, ensembles of the Royal 
Danish Ballet, visiting choirs and 
bands, as well as folk dancers from 
throughout Denmark. In the evening, 
the celebration will be continued 
with a large Folk Festival to take 
place in the nearby city of Aalborg. 

It won't be on Main Street, U.S.A., 
but in those heather-clad hills of 
Rebild, where picked American 
service men, from the Continent, 
together with Danish army cadets 
will hoist “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and Denmark’s “Dannebrog” to 
the music of the respective national 
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anthems, thereby creating the most der whether it might not be a most 
unique patriotic festival anywhere in inspiring sight for an American to 
the world. It will be a happy day, see 40,000 Danes paying tribute to 
curiously enough, in Denmark as America’s Independence Day 

as well as in America. And we won- the Glorious Fourth? 


“Old Glory’’ and Denmark's “Dannebrog” fly overhead as crowds swarm into 
the natural amphitheatre just outside Aalborg, in northern Denmark, to share 
in a day-long program of speeches, music and dancing. This Danish celebration, 
of America’s Fourth of July, is one of the most unique patriotic festivals to be 
seen anywhere in the world. 














America’s Industries 





COAL... 


Mechanization Underground 


NE OF THE OLDEST TOOLS OF MANKIND is a black shale-like stratum 
O which we know as coal. For centuries it has provided man with heat 
to warm his home, it has helped to heat metals so that they could be worked 
and has, in more recent years, become a vital element in the manufacture 
of steel. Today, coal provides us with a list of by-products utilized in the 
manufacture of medicines, fabrics, chemicals, and an endless array of items 
we see. and use each day. 

Fascinating and dirty, coal is a gift of mature with endless applications. 
Yet the acquisition . . . or the mining . . . of coal is no simple task. It 
represents a back-breaking and hazardous operation. During the time we 
spent talking with miners, preparation men, foremen, mining engineers 
and mine superintendents we were at once amazed by the full scope of the 
process which prepares this shining black material for market. 

You immediately become conscious of an attitude seemingly shared by 
all who work the mines. Abiding within the hearts of these people is a 
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great love for coal, and a profound 
respect for the continual threat to 
personal safety. Yet one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the aver- 
age worker is his tremendous sense 
of loyalty to the operating company. 
In our experience, such loyalty is 
to be found in but few of America’s 
industrial occupations. 


Importance of Safety 

Although “rib-rolls” and “ceiling- 
falls” are no longer frequent hap- 
penings, the possibility constitutes an 
ever present threat to the safety of 
men underground. Old timbering 
methods of controlling hazardous 
roof falls have been supplanted by 
roof bolting. Holes are drilled (from 
one to six feet) and bolts injected to 
bind the overlying strata. Recent ex- 
periments of injecting resins have 
been made toward the possibility of 
gluing the roof together! 

Infamous gas explosions are no 
longer as threatening yet one senses 
an awareness of the possibility. 
These potential dangers are respon- 
sible for the proficiency of the first- 
aid teams which are always practicing 
and competing. Each mine, of any 
consequence, will sponsor one or 
more first-aid teams which, though 
often competing for local, state and 
national honors in proficiency, are 
constantly aware of a responsibility 
to fellow miners. 


Characteristics Are Enviable 


To thoroughly appreciate the 
scope of the industry one really has 
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Manage editor receives instructions, 
pricr to mine tour, from Arthur Brad- 


bury, Asst. 
Wheelwright. 


general manager, at 





to see it and feel it. Having wit- 
nessed a “low” coal operation, where 
coal is mined in a space not over 
36 inches high, the visitor develops 
an awesome respect for these miners 
who crawl on hands and knees within 
the bowels of a mountain to bring 
out the “black diamonds.” Like moles, 
as One piece of mining equipment is 
called, these men bore, blast and dig 
their way, following the precious 
seam. 

Operations in what might be 
called “high” coal appear relatively 
easy by comparison. But it is still 
confining, dangerous and hardy; a 
challenge to a miner’s faith in his 
fellow worker. Perhaps it is this 
working confinement, the reliance 
upon one another, which tends to 
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make these men so sincere and 
honest. Certainly this enviable char- 
acteristic was outstanding among the 
men with whom we talked. 

During our visit at Wheelwright, 
Ky., at the Inland Steel Co. mines, 
we entered one portal and emerged 
again into daylight after a tour of 
over 12 miles underground. Men and 
machines undercut and blow the 
working face to shatter coal loose 
from the vein. Rubber-tired shuttle 
cars then fill low-slung mine cars 
which transport coal to the “head- 
house.” 

In operations, such as we saw at 
Carbon Fuel Co.’s No. 9 Mine at 
Cabin Creek, W. Va., coal is shuttled 
on loaders to conveyor belts, con- 
stantly rolling from working face to 
preparation plant. Underground 
transportation at Wheelwright con- 
sists of over 50 miles of electrically 
operated railroad. Switches and sid- 
ings make it possible for “empties” 
to return, while loaded cars rapidly 
express raw material at speeds up to 
15 miles an hour. 

Travelling through the dark under- 
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postr oneile of a drift mine, your 
headlamp and the headlight of 
the “motor” in which you are riding, 
are the only sources of light. You 
find yourself ducking quickly to keep 
from scraping your safety hat on the 
low sandstone ceiling, and you read- 
ily imagine that you're bouncing 
along at speeds in excess of 60 miles 
an hour. New York subways were 
never like these! 


Changes Have Taken Place 


Compare the old pony-drawn 
mine cars, loaded by hardy men who 
easily handled a No. 10 “red edge” 
hand shovel, the pick men, and those 
who handled the breast augers . . . 
compare these with today’s highly 
mechanized operations and you vis- 
ualize some of the change that has 
taken place. 

Unquestionably, mechanization has 
made great strides. The average 
American miner now produces over 
11 tons each day; more than twice 
what he produced in 1942. It is 
estimated by the National Coal As- 
sociation that 11 per cent of under- 
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ground output is produced by 
continuous mining machines. 
These machines eliminate the 
undercutting and blasting 
steps. A continuous miner 
merely chews its way into the 
coal seam, tearing it loose 
and passing it to the conveyor 
belts . .. mining up to eight 
tons a minute! 


Preparation of Coal 

The mining and_ prepara- 
tion of coal for market is a 
tedious process and a complex 
series of operations. 

Having left the mine car it enters 
the headhouse where larger pieces 
of slate or shale are culled. Even 
today this separation process is done 
by hand. Coal of varying size is then 
conveyed to the “tipple” or prepara- 
tion plant. 

Years ago this was a simple struc- 
ture, but today’s tipple is a modern, 
highly mechanized plant, four or five 
stories high. Coal is refined, so to 
speak, in the tipple to meet exacting 
customer requirements (electric pow- 
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slides bolt into drilled hole to hold 


firm. 


er utilities, railroads, steel coking 
ovens, cement mills, other industries, 
retail markets and export trade). 
That quality which makes for 
good “coking” coal (metallurgical) 
has never been fully defined, but 
sulphur and ash content must be low. 
Samples taken at the preparation 
plant, and quality control checks of 
gondola cars, are constantly evaluated. 
Ash content of metallurgical coal 
produced at Wheelwright for Inland 
Steel, for example, is held to four 
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percent. To achieve constancy, im- 
portant to the steel maker, various 
grades may be blended, much like 
tobacco. 

It is in the preparation plant that 
coal is screened for size, washed of 
slate, sand and clay, and finally dried 
before being loaded in waiting gon- 
dola cars. Hauling coal is the largest 
single job of America’s railroads! 


Complex and Excellent 


During our visits through two of 
the nation’s most modern preparation 
plants we were amazed at the com- 
plexity and excellence of electronic- 
ally controlled equipment where one 
man, if necessary, could handle the 
entire operation from a central con- 
trol panel. From simple sizing and 
de-watering screens to complex hy- 
dro-separators and thermal driers, 
the full gamut of technology has 
been utilized to bring about economy 
of operation while achieving the 
highest possible product quality. 
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At Inland’s “dicing” or vibrating 
tables, where water is fed over fine 
coal (under 34” dia.) we watched 
tiny particles of slate drop off one 
end as coal floated from the tilted 
table into waiting conveyors. This 
specific gravity principle is also used 
in the hydro-separators at Carbon 
Fuel where constant water pressure, 
from beneath, allows coal to float 
off the top of the hopper as slate 
falls to the bottom. Such flotation 
processes require constant specific 
gravity control. 

More than 18 percent of the 
tOnnage entering preparation plants 
is rejected as refuse (slate, clay, 
shale). As such, it is transported by 
aerial trams or by truck to “gop” 
piles; literally mountains of impuri- 
ties. One such dump, at Wheelwright 
is estimated to consist of over 3 
million tons of gop. Perhaps some 
day a use will be found . . . even 
for this material. 








New “low” vein loading machine in operation at Inland’s Wheelwright mine, 
can operate in heights as low as 25 inches. 
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Gondolas are loaded at preparation 
plant. Coal enters tipple by conveyor, 
at right, from headhouse. 











Reservoir in the Mine 


A continuous water supply is im- 
portant to washing operations and, 
as much as possible, is recirculated. 
(Efforts to retrieve wash water are 
more important. Transportation costs 
of coal are based on weight, and 
water is heavy, so every effort is 
made to “dry” the coal before load- 
ing). Many operators draw supplies 
from nearby creeks while others draw 
water from within the mines them- 
selves. Much of the spring water 
within the mine at Wheelwright, 
for example, is pumped to the tipple. 
However, a large portion is pumped 
to the company’s 21-million gallon 
reservoir located deep within an old 
worked out mine. There it is stored 
until pumped to the filtration and 
purification plant. This water is piped 
to the entire community and is rated 
by the U. S. Health Dept. as having 
the lowest bacteria count of any city 
or town water system in the nation. 


Like Every Other American 

In their homes and _ villages, 
nestled in the lush green valleys be- 
tween the hills of the Appalachians, 
we witnessed a profound respect 
which is shared by the members of 
families; not only for one another, 
but for their neighbors, the operators 
and ... for coal. Stores and shops of 
every kind can often be found and 
one might think he was visiting any 
other Main Street, U.S.A. These 
services vary from camp to camp and 
of course, one might even find the 
squalor, filth and degradation once 
considered the typical element of the 
mining camp. But such camps, to- 
day, are few and far between. For 
the past 20 or 30 years operators 
have taken a different view of their 
operations and the people who work 
the mines. 

They supply homes which rent for 
under $35 a month. Stores are often 
operated by the company, although 
this practice is gradually being 
abandoned. Operators now prefer to 
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Loaded mine cars leave portal headed for headhouse and preparation plant. 
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Power is transferred to electric locomotive by “‘trolley”’ pole. 





lease stores, for private operation, 
and buildings for service functions 
such as laundries and dry cleaning 
plants. Generally, water and sewage 
systems are good. Gone in most cases 
are the privies and the hand pumps. 
Recreation centers for young people 
and adults are found scattered 
throughout the mining camp towns. 
TV is a favorite pastime, and the 
children, isolated up any particular 
hollow, are just as familiar with 
Captain Kangaroo as any city young- 
ster. 

Contact with the outside world is 
not completely cut off. During our 
visit at Carbon Fuel Co. we were 
invited to attend the monthly meet- 
ing of the Kanawha Valley Mining 
Institute, held at Charleston, W. Va., 
and attended by representatives from 
several mining operations in the area. 
On our return to Cabin Creek from 
a delightful program (and excellent 
dinner!) we stopped at the home 
of a mining engineer and his lovely 
wife, and immediately became in- 


volved in a conversation as broaden- 
ing as any we have experienced 
among big city groups of our ac- 
quaintance. 

As retired mine superintendent, 
Fred Burger, told us during the mine 
institute dinner, “The biggest change 
that has taken place in the coal 
industry has not been entirely the 
great stride toward mechanization, 
but in the broad areas of human 
understanding.” For over 20 years, 
now, the coal industry has not known 
a major labor-management difficulty. 
People who operate and who work 
the mines have come to know and 
appreciate one another's problems. 








MANAGE acknowledges’ with 
deep appreciation the courtesies 
and cooperation rendered by 
staff members and miners of the 
Inland Steel Co. and Carbon 
Fuel Co. operations, and the 
National Coal Association in the 
preparation of this article, salut- 
ing the Coal Industry. 






























judgement 
is the 
greatest 


tool of the 
supervisor 


by John Cronin 


One of the most difficult decisions 
which management, of any kind of. enter- 
prise, has to make is the selection of 
personnel in whom it can imvest an 
authority over other people. 


Standards vary, yet there are some ele- 
ments that apply to the exercise of au- 
thority at any level. Whether a person 
is president of a corporation, foreman 
in a shop, or manager of a baseball team 
his responsibility calls for the supervision 
of other human beings. 


The great players of baseball do not 
necessarily make good managers. In most 
instances there can be no question about 
their knowledge of the game. But their 
background as individual stars is not 
enough to qualify them as supervisors 
with the responsibility over others. In 
fact, it is sometimes a real detriment, 
because they expect others to match their 
competence. 

On the other hand, some mediocre ball 
players have made excellent managers. 
In my opinion, Bill McKechnie was one 
of the best managers of modern times. 
His record of achievement precludes 
serious argument against my point. He 
was a big league ball player, but certainly 
not one of the ranking stars. 
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But that serious-minded man 
knew the game, and knew how to 
direct men of different tempsraments 
with firmness tempered with under- 
standing. The same principles of 
leadership apply in any area where 
authority, responsibility, and leader- 
ship merge in a position of supervi- 
sion over other men. 

Anyone who has been exposed to 
business experience for any length 
of time knows that seemingly good 
executive material often is extremely 
disappointing when responsibility of 
leadership is imposed. 

Men frequently seem to change 
their personality completely when 
given the authority of supervision. 
The assumption of such authority 
has the effect of inflating their atti- 
tudes of authority to the point that 
they destroy much of their usefulness. 

The man who has to go around 
reminding his subordinates that 
“I'm the boss” should be suspected 
by his superiors of incompetence. 
He is already known to be inadequate 
by the people who work for him. 
They are intelligent enough to know 
that he occupies the position of 
authority; they are likely to see un- 
certainty in his reminders. The com- 
petent executive does not have to 
remind his subordinates of his au- 
thority. If he knows his position and 
properly evaluates the extent of his 
authority, the supervisor can hold 
the respect of his people without 
bluster or tantrums, without remind- 
ers of his position. 





The supervisor who shows genuine 
sympathy for human factors in his 
position of responsibility ultimately 
earns a deeper respect and loyalty 
from his people. In this approach 
it is important that he avoid treating 
all people alike. The “equal treat- 
ment” approach sounds fair and 
equitable in theory, but fails in ap- 
plication, because all people are not 
of the same temperament. Sympa- 
thetic treatment which will win re- 
spect and gratitude from many per- 
sons, will be considered as a weak- 
ness by the few who require firm 
handling. Thus enters the primary 
“executive quality of judgment. 

In my own evaluation of leader- 
ship qualities, I think there are some 
considerations that a supervisor owes 
to his people—whether he be presi- 
dent, foreman, or baseball manager. 

Let me enumerate some of these: 


1. A personal consideration for his 
people. It is a simple matter for a 
supervisor to take a moment to in- 
quire about an employee's sick wife 
or child, or other personal aspect. 

2. It is good human relations to 
reprimand a wayward employee in 
private, where he is not held up to 
ridicule of his associates. 

3. It is good to show consideration 
for the employee’s individual situa- 
tion. If his work is below par and 
you know him to be a conscientious 
worker, a guarded private inquiry 
may disclose personal troubles that 
are temporary distractions. Sympa- 
thetic assistance to an employee in 
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A life-long journalist, author Cronin 
served for many years as financial edi- 
tor and then city editor of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. Mr. Cronin has also 
been a correspondent for both the 
Wall Street Journal and Business Week. 





difficulty frequently will bring re- 
wards in loyalty that cannot be 
bought with high wages or a whip 
of authority. 

4. Keeping the confidence of loyal 
employees. A person having trouble, 
as all humans do, can get a certain 
amount of relief by talking to some- 
one he trusts. If he can repose such 
confidence in his supervisor, he is 
demonstrating the sincerest kind of 
commendation. 

5. A supervisor is not expected 
to be a “wet nurse” or a father con- 
fessor for his employees, but his gen- 


uine consideration for the human 
factors in his organization can be of 
immeasurable benefit to all con- 
cerned. (There is nothing inconsist- 
ent about recommendations for 
personal considerations and against 
“wet nursing.” The distinction be- 
tween the two is the test of judgment 
and leadership qualities necessary to 
a good executive or manager.) 

6. The competent manager need 
have no fear of being friendly with 
the people who work for him. Some 
of his personnel may be his close 
friends, assuming that in many cases 
the supervisor worked side by side 
with these people before his promo- 
tion. There is no call on him to 
abandon his friends, simply because 
he is their supervisor. But he should 
exercise caution against decisions 
that would indicate favoritism be- 
cause of friendship. Here again is a 
measure of executive judgment. 

7. The capable supervisor is dis- 
criminating in his reprimands. It 
is necessary at times to be stern in 
meeting errors of negligence. But 
this is not always so. A conscien- 
tious worker is as anxious to be 
competent as his superior wants him 
to be. The very fact he makes an 
error is punishment enough. Too 
severe a reprimand may do more 
harm than good. It is sometimes 
sufficient to point out the error and 
why it happened. If it doesn’t hap- 
pen again, the mild reproach was 
enough. Fear of “the whip” can cause 
sincere workers to err through over- 












anxiety, particularly if they fear a 
breach would cost them their em- 
ployment. 

Supervisors, themselves, are sub- 
ject to higher authority. The dispen- 
sation of authority is a question that 
is constantly before top management 
of all corporations. It has to be re- 
viewed constantly because of differ- 
ing temperaments and abilities of 
different individuals. It is a flexible 
thing. 

By the nature of good corporate 
management, when a particular su- 
pervisor succeeds in fulfilling his po- 
sition beyond normal standards he 
is likely to be promoted eventually. 
His successor, then, has a particularly 
challenging assignment. He faces the 
danger that his supervisor will expect 
him to match the talents of a pred- 
ecessor who was qualified for higher 
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echelon. Here, then, is a challenge 
to judgment of another level of 
supervision—the supervisor of super- 
visors, whatever his title may be. 

I mention this simply to show that 
the human factor is predominant in 
every level of management. It may 
vary greatly in degree. But the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that human 
considerations are paramount requi- 
sites for the exercise of authority. 

Failure of management to be con- 
stantly alert to this factor can destroy 
the benefits of incentives, good work- 
ing conditions and all the measurable 


_ factors. 


Tests and devices to determine 
criteria and aptitudes are useful in- 
struments if employed judiciously. 
But there is no slide rule or formula 
to measure judgment, the indispens- 
able qualification of a supervisor. 
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Have the rewards kept up 
with the costs ... or have 
we gone overboard on... 


HUMAN 


RELATIONS? 






by William Gillick 


} preergss HAS GONE OVERBOARD ON HUMAN RELATIONS, 


They have 


hired experts, built up unwarranted costs, and have reaped dubious 
rewards. Speakers have expressed this idea from the rostrum, and a few 
writers have dared to say so in print. Is there truth in the assertion? 


First-line supervisors who have 
been interviewed feel that too many 
specialists have invaded the field. 
“What we need is more general 
practitioners of human relations,” 
said one. “As I see it, there’s more to 
human relations than learning step 
one, step two, and step three on how 
to be related to humans.” He went 
on to say that human relations is too 
much of a consciously applied tech- 
nique rather than a sincere faith. 
And he blamed the specialists. 

These supervisors feel that we 
ought to get rid of the “technique” 
approach to human relations and 
buckle down to some old-fashioned 
ideas about the people who are paid 


to do a job and who are also human 
beings. 

Here then is a frank view as seen 
by a varied group of first-line super- 
visors. 





Stop “selling” me—just make an 
investment in me and expect a tre- 
turn. 

This is from an accounting super- 
visor. “When some expert tries to 
‘sell’ me something I think I don’t 
want, or I think I don’t need, he suc- 
ceeds only in irritating me. It makes 
no difference whether it is an idea 
or a vacuum cleaner. But if my boss 
passes on a new idea to me and ex- 
pects me to go with the idea, I go. 
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Especially if he has already got it 
across to me that my salary is an 
investment and he expects a return. 
I can understand this.” 


Stop “communicating” to me— 
just keep me informed. 

A chief clerk had this observation. 
“When we see things happening 
around us, naturally we discuss them. 
Invariably we come up with gloomy 
predictions, and at our rest-room 
seminars we confirm each other's 
fears. Everybody gets edgy. When 
our guess has been right, resentment 
greets the communique which only 
confirms the rumor. When the rumor 
mill has been wrong, there is a sub- 
dued scoffing at the official release. 
How much better would: it be if the 
right communications preceded the 
rumor?” 


Stop “training” me—just let the 
boss talk to me, man-to-man. 

“I'm fairly new as a foreman, but 
already, when the Training Director 
says that we are going to have some 
conferences on human relations or 
communications, I slump deeper into 
my foam-cushioned chair and listen. 
I just let him go ahead and train 
me, like listening to a commercial. 
But when my boss says, “Joe, we've 
got to get more information through 
you to our men,” I sit bolt upright, 
adjust my antennas, and tune in on 
his channel. When he talks to me, 
man-to-man, calling me by my first 
name, I not only listen, I pay atten- 
tion, I respond, and I THINK!!” 
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Don’t preach to me—just be what 
you want me to be. 


An old-time foreman gave empha- | 


sis to the young foreman’s remarks. i 
“When I go to a conference where 
I hear all about how to have good 
human relations, that’s preaching. 


When my 


boss does first what he 


wants me to do, and I can copy his i 
ways, then it will be easy for me to 


have good 
like going 
without 
day.” 


practicing 


human relations too. It’s 
to church every Sunday / 
religion every 


Don’t always tell me—listen once 


“in awhile. 


This foreman complained that he 
never saw his boss except when his 
boss was too busy. “Somebody once 
wrote about the ‘implied flattery of 
rapt attention.’ Simple, unrapt at- 
tention from my boss would flatter 
me. He wouldn't have to agree with 
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“ . . . Now add sugar and the 
juice of two lemons.” 





Apest- 
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me. All I’m asking is that he listen 
to my side once in awhile. Who 
knows, I may even say something 
worthwhile.” 


Don’t try to meet everybody's 
needs—let’s just meet the legitimate 
needs we are supposed to meet. 

This shipping foreman was having 
a real time with a newly installed 
human relations program, complete 
with experts. Let him tell it. “One 
of the men who works for me has a 
lot of seniority. Recently a group of 
his in-laws moved in with him. He 
needed more income because of their 
healthy eating habits combined with 
a low tolerance for work. The only 
higher paying jobs in the plant re- 
quire reading and writing, which he 
cannot do. If I gave him the job he 
wanted, and the income, which the 
steward was demanding, I would 
louse up my operation. 

“I looked for the human relations 
expert but couldn’t find him. The 
steward was pushing me for an 
answer, so I said no, the guy can’t 
have the job because he can’t read 
and write. Then I called the man 
over and told him why, also. He was 
pretty unhappy. 

“The human relations expert was 
pretty unhappy when [| found him 
and told him about it. He didn’t 
think too much of my bluntness and 
suggested that next time I use more 
persuasion. I don’t know what else 
he said because my ears were throb- 
bing from biting my tongue so hard. 
“You know what happened to the 





guy who didn’t get the job? He's 
working away at his old job and 
going to night school. 

“But I had another case that went 
just the other way. One of the fellows 
hurt his left arm, and there was just 
one job in his classification that could 
be done without using the left arm. 
I put him on the job, which is strictly 
not according to the contract, which 
states that he ‘must be able to do all 
the duties stated or inherent in the 
occupation.” This happened before 
the expert got here. I don’t know 
how it will go next time.” 


Stop giving a lot during negotia- 
tions and very little in between— 
just work out a sensible balance. 

Finally, from a foreman who did 
not like the latest labor-management 
agreement: “If we shoot square with 
our men for the two years preceding 
the opening of negotiations, I doubt 
if anyone can make them believe 
that for 60 negotiating days, all of 
a sudden, we have become no-good, 
gouging skinflints, trying to take 
bread from the mouths of their fam- 
ilies. 

“If we were fair with our people 
during these two years, and we 
settled our differences on a man-to- 
man basis—even though we do not 
always agree on everything—I doubt 
if anyone can make them believe 
that during these 60 days, all of a 
sudden, we are unfair about every- 
thing. 

“On the other hand, if we have 
been a bunch of miserable badgers 
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for two years, the men will find it 
hard to believe that during the 60 
negotiating days we are really offer- 
ing the last penny in increased wages 
that we can reasonably afford to pay 
and still stay competitive.” 
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A personnel man who looked over 
this material said, “Why not end on 
a positive note? Something like ‘We 
wouldn’t need human relations ex- 
perts if everybody became an expert 
with the Golden Rule.’” 





Human Relations-Study vs. Practice 


With all due respect to author 
Gillick, it might be pointed out that 
the whole problem of human rela- 
tions is something far beyond any 
casual approach to whatever relation- 
ships we may have with other 
humans. To be sure, the supervisors 
interviewed by the author were mak- 
ing statements concernifig the be- 
haviour patterns of the people with 
whom they come in contact, and 
under particular circumstances. 

The use of the Golden Rule as 
suggested is a never-failing, and 
spiritually rewarding approach. The 
Golden Rule, however, is not, as 
some people believe, a religious faith, 
nor can it suffice as a personal re- 
ligion. The rule is a Christian ad- 
monition, or commandment, founded 
on Judaistic concepts. Its spiritual 
depth and substance lie primarily 
in how it is considered. Considered, 
for example, as a “sure way” to gain 
friends or to influence workers, it 
bears little weight. It isn’t until it is 
considered as a definite command- 
ment, an admonition that this is the 
way we should act, that it begins to 
mean anything. 





But human relations, as we hear 
it spoken of today, is not a religion 
nor is it a commandment of how 
people shall act. It is purely and 
simply a scientific study of what 
‘makes people react certain ways, and 
under certain conditions. To properly 
understand the spiritual and physical 
complex of fellow humans, the ex- 
perimental psychologists, the sociol- 
ogists, the applied anthropologists, 
the genetists, the neurological special- 
ists and a whole host of others are 
dedicated to what we might call 
the study of man and his works. 
We should not confuse the two. The 
one is a commandment for action; 
the other a scientific study of what 
prompts man to behave and act as 
he does. 

This is not a two-sided coin, but 
two different coins. Certainly, the 
better we are able to understand our 
fellow man the easier it will be to 
tolerate him and apply, in spirit and 
truth, the admonition to “do unto 
others as you would have them do 
unto you.” Let us not confuse the 
study of Human Relations with our 
practice of human relationships. 
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by Robley D. Stevens 


4 ONLY CONSTANT IN LIFE IS CHANGE. Factories do not operate their 
businesses precisely as they did 10 years ago, or even five. Changes 
most often come from within rather than from without. Employee needs 
often require new approaches. Competitors dictate others. Technological 


improvements bring about still more. 
But, since change is inevitable, it is 
wise for management to anticipate 
it and prepare itself so that whatever 
occurs is for the better. 

Progressive factory management is 
sensitive to the fact that changes can 
also bring opportunity, and is alert 
for significant ones affecting its oper- 
ations. 

Because American industry is fa- 
mous for its ingenuity, management 
will discover that the planning and 
use of an effective employee sugges- 
tion system that pays off is a means 
to draw on the skill of all the person- 
nel. A properly operated system will 
give a factory competitive advantage 
by improving its products, services, 
methods, and working conditions. 
Whatever reasons are advanced, it 





must be admitted that factories— 
large, medium, and small alike—will 
find an employee suggestion system 
a potent force for generating new 
ideas and also improving manage- 
ment-labor relations. 

Most authorities agree upon cer- 
tain basic principles in the establish- 
ment and operation of an employee 
suggestion system. However, the fol- 
lowing proposals are designed to 
serve as guideposts for analyzing the 
potentials of such a system objective- 
ly, in the light of factory require- 
ments. 

First, a suggestion system should 
be a dynamic, tailor-made function, 
fitted with great care to the needs 
of the particular factory. What works 
well for one may not work for an- 
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other. Second, it should be simple, 
easy to understand, and efficient. 
Third, the rewards should follow the 
employee efforts with as short a 
lapse of time as possible. Like any 
other management tool, a suggestion 
system can be over-rated or mis- 
applied, but its proper use can result 
in profits. 

The basis for the gathering and 
fostering of employee ideas is simple 
enough. Each employee in the factory 
spends much of his time or work- 
day performing one or many func- 
tions. He probably knows the details 
of his own job better than anyone 
else, including the foreman, and sees 
it from many different points of 
view. Often he may, and in practice, 
does, have new, good ideas about 
better ways to perform his work. 
The employee may also have many 
constructive proposals for increasing 
factory production, lowering costs, 
or improving employer-employee re- 
lationships. 

Employees, however, may be re- 
luctant to present new ideas, believ- 
ing that the foreman will think it a 
reflection on himself for not having 
presented the idea first. Also, em- 
ployees may feel that all the financial 
benefits from their ideas will accrue 
to your company. If you have no 
recognized channel for making sug- 
gestions, employees do not offer any. 
By having a formal plan, your man- 
agement can, in most instances, over- 
come the foregoing factors and 
encourage all employees to submit 





their new ideas when they have 
them. 

Setting Up System—There are cer- 
tain essentials for instituting an 
effective suggestion system. Someone. 
in the factory must have the respon- 
sibility for it, and the foreman should 
play a major. role. Most employees 
report to him for work orders, ma- 
terials, discipline, and also for recog- 
nition of merit. Few employees come 
in contact with anyone above a fore- 
man. Therefore, to the employee, the 
foreman represents management 
since he manages their work prob- 
‘tems. 

Management, therefore, should 
choose the foreman carefully, pri- 
marily because he should possess 
certain qualities for running the em- 
ployee suggestion system. The indi- 
vidual selected for this task should 
be research-minded, have imagina- 
tion, and be receptive to new ideas. 
He should also possess organizing 
and leadership ability, as well as 
sound judgment and character. He 
should be tactful, and capable of 
winning the confidence of employees. 
He must pledge complete protection 
of employee ideas entrusted to him 
and not seek any personal gain from 
such ideas, which, in fact, belong to 
your factory. 

His major duties will entail the 
following: See that suggestion boxes 
and forms are located in his depart- 
ment and that files are kept in good 
condition; collecting of employee sug- 
gestions at frequent intervals; and 
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checking to see that each employee 
suggestion is clear and understand- 
able. He also will have to keep all 
correspondence and records in con- 
nection with the suggestion system 
confidential; present each suggestion 
to management for appropriate ac- 
tion; and of course, notify the sug- 
gester of the decision on his idea. 

Use of Rewards—Rewards never 
fail to motivate interest, if they are 
the right ones. Any compensation 
should have direct relation to the 
employee suggestion. Experience in- 
dicates that the more generous the 
reward the more effective the sug- 
gestion system and the greater the 
eventual savings. 

Normally, cash payment always 
seems best. A minimum amount 
should be set, but there should be 
no maximum. 

In some factories the suggester is 
given as little as $50; in others, re- 
wards as high as $2,000 or more have 
been presented. All rewards, how- 
ever, should be based on the esti- 
mated net savings from the use of 
the employee idea. In deciding upon 
the amounts to be paid, remember 
that rewards are not a matter of 
generosity, but of stimulating em- 
ployees to think constructively about 
their jobs. This can be a powerful 
device to improve methods, lower 
costs and promote greater employee 
efficiency. Unless the suggestion ac- 
tually results in savings, no reward 
should be given. 


If your factory management ap- 


proves a suggestion system, all em- 
ployees, except managerial and 
supervisory personnel, should be eli- 
gible to participate. The help should 
be at liberty to make suggestions 
and consult freely with the foreman 
about their ideas. It is, of course, 
necessary to keep employees aware of 
the suggestion system in order to 
generate their interest. 


Recognize Good Work—Basically, 
people work to earn a living, and 
there are all degrees of work satis- 
faction. Planned systems of em- 
ployee recognition do remind man- 
agement to give this some attention 
and to provide rewards for good 
work. Management will find that a 
suggestion system will work or fail 
to the degree that it is accorded the 
same treatment as other manage- 
ment objectives. 

Management cannot increase fac- 
tory production or lower operating 
costs with employee ideas that stay 
in the file. They should be evaluated 
carefully for possibilities of use. Re- 
member, however, that ideas that 
may seem trivial to the foreman may 
be a sincere expression on the part 
of the suggester, who is trying for 
a reward. Most employees will be 
just as interested in seeing their 
ideas applied as they will in receiv- 
ing an award. It should be manage- 
ment policy to specifically state that 
employee suggestions are not a re- 
flection upon the part of supervisory 
personnel as a part of the manage- 
ment team. 
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Legal Factors—The incentives for 
launching and operating an effective 
suggestion system can be many and 
well justified, but there may be some 
legal consideration involved. For in- 
stance, an employee suggestion may 
entail a patentable idea. Management 
policy about such ideas varies widely. 
Your attorney should look into the 
various aspects. Is the idea patent- 
able? If a formula is involved, is it 
properly protected? Will legal steps 
be necessary to protect the idea? 

In any event, your factory manage- 
ment may require the employee to 
sign an agreement, stating that your 
company will get all rights to the 
idea or invention developed by him 
after a substantial reward has been 
given from the sale or licensing of 
’ the patent, so that the employee will 
not feel he has been misled. 

Other Pointers—Whether or not 
adopted in your factory, it should be 
remembered that a suggestion system 
is a business venture, not an em- 
ployee-benefit plan, because it can 
provide good returns. 

Suggestions received from your 
employees will probably have to be 
modified by your management before 
adoption, but each idea should be 
carefully evaluated. 

Before installing an effective sug- 
gestion system, your management 
will find it desirable to test it out 
for several months in order to de- 
termine the most efficient way it can 
be utilized for profitable results. 
What makes an effective sugges- 





tion system work? The answer seems 
to lie in the attitude of management 
acceptance and a genuine concern to 
get full participation by employees. 
The accompanying form is typical of 
those used in employee suggestion 
systems. 


Factory Suggestion Form 

The broad objectives of this in- 
centive awards program are as fol- 
lows: 

To encourage full participation 
and maximum effort of each em- 
ployee, in full cooperation with his 
foreman. 
~ To encourage and aid each em- 
ployee in self-improvement and de- 
velopment. 

To encourage each employee to 
submit suggestions and ideas for 
efficiency and economy of operation. 

To recognize and equitably reward 
each employee, who by suggestions, 
inventions or ideas contributes to the 
efficiency, economy, or other im- 
provement of operations. 

You may submit a suggestion with 
the help of your foreman, or you 
may place it in a suggestion box in 
your department. 

If your suggestion is accepted for 
adoption, you will receive a cash 
award. Since no award is made for 
a suggestion until the proposal is 
accepted for adoption, it is recom- 
mended that your presentation be 
well thought out and be your best 
effort. 

Is there a better way to do a job? 
Think, act and suggest today. 
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BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 





by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 


—— WELCOME! That’s the sign that, in effect, has been put up by 
the Associated Dry Goods Corp. Robert J. McKim, president of 
the concern, which operates important retail stores thtoughout the country, 
wants his buyers and the salesmen who call on them to work together for 


their common interest. 

“The buyers and the sellers are in 
business together, more or less, and 
we want to make everything easy,” 
he said by way of explaining why 
Associated opened handsome new 
buying offices in New York. 

Salesmen now can come to one 
central location in Manhattan’s fash- 
ion center to present their merchan- 
dise and ideas to the entire Associated 
Dry Goods group, which comprises 
ten store divisions and 29 individual 
stores throughout the country, with 
sales volume last year of $261 mil- 
lion. The concept is reaching— 


Across the Seas 


—to bring to this country the fabu- 
lously beautiful and costly fabrics 
made by French mills, many of them 
so small that singly they could not 
export to this country. 

A Frenchman who is now an 
American citizen is responsible for 
this business achievement. He is 
Pierre Godart, president of Textile 
Selling and Merchandising Corp., 








who organized a score of mills 
making woolens and worsteds for 
women’s wear of all types into 
Woolens from France, Inc, and 
30 or more houses making silks, 
rayons and brocades into Silks from 
France, Inc. 

His company represents both in 
this country, and the effect is that 
the big manufacturers here, men who 
turn out 50,000 yards in a mill run, 
have the benefit of style leadership 
of the mills in France that can afford 
to experiment with runs of 500 yards 
or so. 

Mr. McKim’s work and that of 
Mr. Godart are example of a new 
approach to— 


The Art of Selling 


—that is essential if goods and 
services are to be moved into con- 
sumption to keep employment high 
and the standard of living higher. 

Few train for selling nowadays, 
and salesmen are desperately needed. 
Our manufacturers can produce 
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goods and our population can con- 
sume accordingly, but someone has 
to move the goods to the consumers. 

The economists look ahead to a 
$600,000,000,000 economy by 1970. 
That figure represents what they 
call the gross national product, the 
total value of all goods and services 
turned out. The goal can be achieved, 
and the expanding population can 
use everything made, but the end- 
result will be nothing but jammed 
warehouses and factories running on 
short hours unless we find at least 
1,000,000 more salesmen. 


A Passive Strike 


—by consumers. There are many 
would-be buyers who find no one to 
wait on them, and many more who 
pick out a wanted item in a self- 
service store but are unable to com- 
plete the purchase. And there are 
many who do not think it right that 
they should pay for an appliance, 
such as a television receiver, and 
then pay extra for a guarantee that 
it will work. 

Quality-control programs break 
down at the factory level, a minor 
part is left out, and the result is that 
while a spot check of every hun- 
dredth unit on an assembly line turns 
up nothing but good reports, still 
appliances find their way into use 
without being in shape for the job. 

So it is not only selling that in- 
dustry needs. It needs more quality 
control, more inspection, more ad- 
herence to old-fashioned standards. 
With prices going up, even though 
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salary rises are making up for much 
of the increase, people are beginning 
to get a bit restless over the dilution 
of quality standards both in product 
and in distribution. 

Trading stamps as an inducement 
to buy can never take the place of 
good merchandising plus good sell- 
ing, as has been proved. Customers 
want the stamps—in Texas an enter- 
prising minister sent out a stamp 
to members of his flock, and prom- 
ised two more to each Sunday School 
attendant, with excellent results— 
but they want the products more. 


~ One method of moving more 


goods into consumption that is catch- 
ing on rapidly is— 
In the Home 

—where the do-it-yourselfer no .- 
longer needs to own various tools 
and equipment. United Rent-Alls, 
Inc., of Lincoln, Neb., currently is 
franchising some 165 retail stores 
to lend home tools and equipment 
to consumers. This year the company 
is adding another 150 stores to its 
list, with a volume altogether of 
$12,000,000. Behind United is the 
Standard Financial Corp., which sup- 
plies credit to the parent company 
as well as to the individual fran- 
chised stores. 

A generation ago credit selling 
was something to be ashamed of; 
now the reverse is true. Without 
credit and leasing, distribution could 
not be achieved in the mass volume 
essential to supporting the country’s 
economy. 
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The Saga 
Of the Earthbound 
Schizophrenic Secretary 





I’ve a schizoid personality. 
| lead a double life. 

I’m efficient in the office, 
At home, a loving wife! 


The boss commends me every day, 
To hubby, I’m a gem. 

I’m busy at my dual role 
I’m all things to all men— 


Except my seven-year-old son 
With slingshot in his pockets. 

He’s disappointed in his mom. 
I’m uninformed on rockets! 
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Prof. Foley is associated with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University. 
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N A RECENT MONDAY MORNING, 

Mr. Russell R., personnel man- 
ager at a plant employing about 
1,600 production workers, received 
a telephone call that went something 
like this: 

“Russ, this is Henderson. (Hen- 
derson L. is a production dept. man- 
ager of manufacturing) Look, can’t 
you get those plant guards of yours 
to use a little discretion? 

“Saturday night, at the club, I ran 
into Ted and Lois Brian. Ted is presi- 
dent and owner of one of our large 
accounts. Our sales department is 
always complaining about people in 
manufacturing not being sales con- 
scious. Well, I took it upon myself 
to get real sales conscious Saturday 
night; I invited Ted over to the plant 
to see our two new samples that 
had just been completed Saturday 
morning. 


“TED BRIAN’S PASS” 


- 


“We left our wives at the club 
and drove over to the plant in Ted’s 
car. It was about 11:30 (p.m.) when 
we got here. At the main gate some 
guard named Barnet gave me a 
helluva rough time, and refused to 
let Brian inside the gate because he 
didn’t have a badge. 

“Boy, I blew my top. Sure I know 
we've got regulations but my gosh, 
there are times when you have to 
make exceptions. You know all the 
fuss and bother we'd have to go to 
getting Brian a pass at 11:30 on a 
Saturday night? Well, the guard 
finally let Ted in, but only after we 
had a real go around.” 


Question: What would you do if 
you were Mr. Russell R?—sub- 
mitted by R. R., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 





Your answer to this problem should be submitted to Problems Editor not later than 
July 30, 1959. Prize winning answers will appear in the September issue. 
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WINNING SOLUTION 
A Weighty Problem 
(Reprinted from the April issue of MANAGE) 


This situation presents an example of an employee not following the 
planned job method. The job requires the handling of a casting weighing 
between 40 and 50 pounds. The planning department decided (in agreement 
with the foreman) that an overhead hoist was necessary from a safety stand- 
point. The job was time-studied with the worker using this method, and 
the appropriate price was set. 

After 3 months of operation under this method, the operator on the second 
shift stopped using the hoist because he could work faster by moving the * 
castings manually. His earnings increased an average of $0.75; from $1.25 
to $2 per hour while the earnings of the first shift operator, who continued 
to use the hoist, averaged $1.30 per hour. 


What should the foreman do in this case? 
* ao * 


The following solution was submitted by Robert J. Zimmerman, Sylvania 
Management Club, Emporium, Penn. 


Faced with the problem situation I would determine from the Safety 
Engineer if non-use of the specified hoist could be detrimental to the operator. 
If, in his opinion, injuries could result, I would make use of the hoist 
mandatory and place the operator on non-standard or non-incentive status 
when the hoist was not used. However, if the original decision requiring 
the hoist was incorrect, I would request that Industrial Engineering write a 
new methods specification and standard excluding the hoist. 

In either case the entire problem should be reviewed with the operators 
so that they would fully understand the conditions imposed. In the first 
instance, I would stress the possibility of injury to the operator and the fact 
that the company was imposing their will on the use of the hoist to protect 
the operator even though they would certainly like to have the higher pro- 
duction possible from the job were the hoist not necessary. In the other 
instance, should it be possible to eliminate the hoist, I would thank the 
second shift operator for his discovery of a work pattern which eliminated 
the hoist and tell him that a new standard-would be prepared for the revised 
conditions. Then, to offset the loss of earnings, I would indicate that he 
should submit a suggestion concerning the new method so that he. could 
be considered for an award for his cost savings idea. 
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Armco Management Club is 





Honored for Work on 


Walhonde Park 


 Bewig JUST WEST OF MONTCOAL, W. VA., WALHONDE PARK was 
‘ open to the public on April 26, following formal ceremonies held the 


day before. 


Walhonde is a roadside park built through the efforts and leadership of 
the Armco Mines Management Club to honor George M. Verity, founder 
of the Armco Co. During a regular ctub meeting last year, the idea of 
sponsoring a “Founder’s Day Project” was presented and after several sug- 
gestions and surveys, it was decided to build a roadside park, in the Montcoal 





Garland Burgess, who supervised entire 
project, is shown as he made his ad- 
dress during dedication ceremonies. 





area. It was immediately established 
that the park be built for “foremen, 
their families and the public.” 

A three-acre site was selected and 
following negotiations with the 
Rowland Land Co., company officials 
granted a long-term lease, free of 
charge, to the management club. 

Furnishing over 160 man-days of 
labor, with 60 percent of the club 
membership participating, the site 
was: cleared of trees, brush, and 
rocks. The ground was leveled with 
the aid of a bulldozer. Eight days of 
‘dozing and 96 hours of truck service 
were donated by local concerns in the 
preparation work. 

It takes more than site-clearing to 
make a park, so the club, under the 
project chairmanship of Garland 
Burgess, raised more than $2,000 to 
purchase playground equipment and 
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Upper part of Walhonde park, taken on dedication day. Not visible in photo 





are the picnic areas; parking lot is in background. 





defray the customary incidental ex- 
penses. 

When the area had been leveled, 
and proper drainage installed, it was 
planted with grass and construction 
work began. A 50-car parking lot 
was laid out, with 400 tons of sand 
and gravel hauled from _ near-by 
Marsh Fork River. This was topped 
by 206 tons of crushed stone donated 
by the state road commission. Two 
large swing sets, a stainless steel slide, 
see-saws, a 40-child capacity merry- 
go-round, a flag pole and 12 steel 
and wood park benches were firmly 
embedded in concrete. 

There are 10 barbecue stands and 
22 heavy-duty picnic tables in the 
picnic area, together with a rest- 
room building. And now, a few 
months following the formal open- 
ing, the park is seldom without an 
increasing number of adults and 
childrzn. 


The roadside branch of the state 
road commission, which was brought 
into the project early in the club’s 
plans, assisted in many ways to bring 
the project to successful fruition. 

According to Burgess, the name 
“Walhonde” was selected because it 
is the Indian name for Coal River. 
This is the only park in the Coal 
River area open to the public. Present 
plans, Burgess announced, call for 
the installation of lights and water, 
and it is possible that a swimming 
pool may be added to the facilities 
at the west end of the park if there 
is sufficient demand. 








Armco Mines Management 
Club was awarded the citation 
for outstanding public service 
during the recent Board of Di- 
rectors meeting of the National 
Management Association, held 
in Miami. Four other manage- 
ment clubs also submitted proj- 
ects for consideration. 




















ACT on FACT 














Joe Mellon (name fictitious) had a good thing going for him. By the 
very nature of his work, the supervision he received was not so close as a 
three-horse finish at Belmont. Joe was a warehouseman with an eastern manu- 
facturer. As long as he and his crew handled shipments properly he was left 


pretty much alone. ; 

There were no complaints about 
Joe’s performance. He gave satisfac- 
tion—at least the crew did. For Joe 
was shop steward for his union and, 
in the absence of his supervisor, 
served as an unofficial straw boss— 
overseeing the work of the men. His 
power as a union official gave him 
ample authority over the other em- 
ployees. Joe was the executive type, 
and saw to it that they carried out 
orders. Himself? He kept an eye on 
things. 

Joe Mellon’s supervisor usually 
visited the warehouse in the late 
afternoon—about two hours before 
quitting time. When he arrived he 
always found Joe on top of the job, 
directing the work, getting things 
done. 

“Mellon’s a good man,” he thought. 
“Every time I visit that warehouse 
he’s as busy as a one-armed paper- 
hanger in a housing boom.” 


A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 





However, Joe’s supervisor should 
have dropped by the warehouse in 
the morning. Then things were dif- 
ferent—very much so. Oh, Joe was 
on the job, all right. But the business 
he was running was his own. It was 
flourishing. Satisfied customers came 
and went by the dozens. A born or- 
ganizer, Joe had plenty of time for 
other interests. Ambitious, enter- 
prising, he made good use of it, too. 
Joe Mellon was operating a success- 
ful side venture in “numbers writing” 
and “horseplaying.” My, how the 
money rolled in! 


The Perils of the Big Time 


Probably if Joe Mellon had been 
content with the small time, his dif_i- 
culties might not have come upon 
him so suddenly. But like the pro- 
prietor of any successful business, 
he attracted attention—unfortunately 
not exactly the kind he sought. 
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One day the owner of the ware- 
house walked into the office of the 
president of the company and asked, 
“What kind of a joint are you run- 
ning out on South Street? Every two 
buck horse player and numbers suck- 
er in town is using my property as a 
hang-out. Neighbors are complain- 
ing. I want it stopped.” 

The president was amazed. He sent 
immediately for Joe’s supervisor. 

“This situation at Warehouse 
# 2 must be locked into. The owner 
says there’s some funny business 
going on. Get to the bottom of his 
complaints. Our company can’t afford 
to have a bad reputation.” 

Joe’s supervisor protested. “Ware- 
house #2 is a very efficient opera- 
tion. It almost runs itself. It’s true, 
I have heard that Joe Mellon plays 
the numbers now and then, but the 
report you heard must have been 
highly exaggerated. I know Joe. He's 
one of the best men we have.” 

Nevertheless an investigation fol- 
lowed. The supervisor discovered 
quickly that the landlord’s compiaint 
was no understatement. Joe Mellon 
had organized his gambling activities 
with the same thorough efficiency 
that he applied to his other affaiis. It 
all started when he began to handle 
the bets of a few employees. It was 
profitable. Joe had connections, and 
soon moved out of the penny ante 
class. He expanded the business to 
cut in the general public. In-plant 
gambling—always a bugaboo to man- 
agement—had become, under Joe's 


brilliant direction, a big time enter- 
prise with a handsome pay-off—to 
Joe. What's more, it had been done 
so quietly, so effectively, that the 
supervisor (outside of a few vague 
rumors which he had brushed aside 
as not worth listening to) was not 
even aware of its existence. 


The Day the Bookie Wept 


Aside from the direct violation of 
proper employee conduct, Joe Mellon 
was involved in a highly illegal oc- 
cupation—one on which the city 
police department frowned severely. 
Nevertheless, he was a power im his 
union, and the supervisor knew he 
would have to present an air-tight 
case to make any punishment stick. 
He set out to gather the facts. 

A concealed microphone was 
placed in the telephone booth which 
Joe used as his private wire to place 
his bets. The microphone was hooked 
to a recording machine. Unaware that 
his headquarters was “bugged,” Joe’s 
conversations with clients soon be- 
came evidence that convinced the 
District Attorney that an official in- 
vestigation should be conducted. 

The D.A. acted swiftly. Right in 
the middle of a prosperous morning 
Joe learned that the two men who 
had placed a dollar each on number 
11, a hot tip fresh from a sure thing 
dream book, were not gamblers at 
all, but city detectives. They confis- 
cated a large bundle of numbers 
slips and a considerable amount of 
cash—the day’s receipts. A profitable 
business had come to an end. Joe 
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admitted his guilt. 
dismissed him. 

But that isn’t the end of the story. 

Joe Mellon filed a grievance. He 
believed his discharge was unfair. 
The company refused to reinstate 
him. Eventually an arbitrator heard 
the case. 


The company 


The Arguments—Pro and Con 


The union used the following 
arguments in defense of its member. 

“We freely admit Joe Mellon was 
writing numbers. But everyone knew 
it, including management. The em- 
ployees played the numbers. On one 
or two occasions supervisors did, too 
—although Joe's immediate boss was 
not one of these. (In cross examina- 
tion the union was unable fo identify 
any supervisor who had placed bets 
with Joe.) If the company had ob- 
jected to what was going on, it could 
have posted a notice stating that 
gambling on the premises was for- 
bidden. No such notice was posted. 
Furthermore, Joe received no money 
for his activities. He acted simpiy 
to accommodate his friends by call- 
ing in their bets or numbers when he 
placed his own. 

“The real reason,” said the union, 
“that the company discharged Joe 
Mellon was not because of his 
gambling at all. It was to punish him 
for his activities as a union officer. 
Joe often acted to protect the rights 
of employees, and this irritated the 
company. The gambling charge is 
simply a camouflage. Management 
sought to ‘entrap’ Joe Mellon and 
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used the concealed microphone for 
that purpose. These unfair tactics 
made the employee appear to be in 
the ‘numbers racket’ instead of being 
what he really was—just a private 
citizen sometimes looking for a 
sporting flutter on the horses, and 
a friend willing to help a fellow em- 
ployee by placing a bet for him now 
and then.” 

The union’s argument may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The company used an improper 
device to “entrap” the employee. 

2. The employee’s gambling activ- 
ities were common knowledge. 

3. The employee gained no profit 
from placing bets. 

4. The accusation of gambling was 
merely a camouflage. 

5. The employee had not been 
warned his activities were prohibited. 

It conceded that the company 
might have wished to end gambling 
on its premises, and added that some 
mild disciplinary action might have 
been in order. But dismissal? That 
was too drastic. Joe Mellon should 
be given back his job. 

The company’s case was short and 
to the point. Management said, “We 
are justified in discharging an em- 
ployee who is engaged in a large 
numbers writing business on our 
premises. 

“The use of the tape recorder and 
concealed microphone was necessary 
to get evidence. 

“The employee's statement that he 
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was booking numbers for the con- 
venience of his friends is untrue, but 
had it been true, it does not remove 
justification for discharge. 

“There is absolutely no evidence 
that the employee was in any way 
discriminated against because of his 
union office. 

“We had no rule as such against 
‘writing numbers’ because it is not 
necessary to make rules against acts 
that are in violation of state criminal 


code.” 


The Decision of the Arbitrator 

After listening to the arguments 
of both parties, the arbitrator ob- 
served, “The question of whether 
Mellon was. discharged for proper 
cause is a matter to be determined 
from the facts. He admits he was 
writing numbers. I must give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the com- 
pany’s contention that ‘numbers 
writing’ on its premises was both 
a violation of state law and a dis- 
ruptive force among employees. Also, 
its bad effect on the neighborhood is 
indicated by the complaint of the 
landlord who brought the situation 
to management's attention. The evi- 
dence is indisputable that Mellon was 
engaged in gambling activities on a 
wide scale. It is obvious that he could 
not have administered his business 
unless he infringed upon the com- 
pany’s time. 

“The union has charged ‘entrap- 
ment’ and objected to the company’s 
method of getting evidence. We are 
not confronted with a case of ‘en- 


trapment.’ The legality of the means 
by which the evidence was gathered 
is not for me to decide. 

“It is very clear from the testimony 
that other employees were ‘playing’ 
the numbers. I shall not, however, 
attempt to determine the degree of 
the illegality between ‘playing’ the 
numbers and ‘booking’ them. But 
the man ‘booking’ the numbers can- 
not escape the consequences of his act 
on the grounds that other people 
were playing’ them. 

“Regarding the union’s argument 
that management knew of Mellon’s 
gambling ventures but did nothing 
about them, I admit there may be 
some basis of fact. Mellon’s super- 
visor testified that he had heard 
rumors that the employee booked 
bets occasionally. However, on the 
basis of the evidence I am convinced 
that the supervisor had no idea of 
the extent of Mellon’s bookmaking 
business, and was genuinely sur- 
prised at the facts his investigation 
produced. It may be argued that the 
supervisor should not. have permitted 
such a situation to develop, but that’s 
a problem for management and has 
no bearing on this case. 

“The union has also said that 
Mellon was discharged, not because 
he gambled, but for his vigorous 
work as shop steward. The record is 
barren of any evidence to sustain this 
position. Nor can I give any consid- 
eration to the fact that a notice was 
not posted. It hardly seems reasonable 
or necessary for a company to post 
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a motice saying that ‘acts which are 
in violation of the state's criminal 
code will not be tolerated.’ I am sur- 
prised that a union would, in effect, 
ask a company to become an acces- 
sory to a criminal act. In this case, 
if the company had imposed any 
penalty short of discharge it would 
have been an accessory. It would 
have condoned the matter of the 
booking of numbers on its premises. 

“Employee Mellon is evidently a 
man eager to earn a dollar. He ap- 
pears to have boundless energy and 
the willingness to work for his 
money. I note that he holds a night- 
time job in addition to his régular 
one. These qualities are admirable. 
However, it is doubtful that a man 
so anxiously searching for every 
means to increase his income would 
embark on the dangerous occupation 
of bookmaking solely to oblige his 
friends and without thought of com- 
pensation. Therefore, I can place 
little credence in his statement that 
he received no commissions for his 
work. I also believe that if the super- 
visor had warned Mellon before he 
secured the evidence, he would have 
failed to stop so profitable an enter- 
prise. The employee would have 
simply been more cautious and less 
vulnerable to detection. The guilt of 
this employee is firmly established. 
His discharge is sustained.” 


The Sore Becomes a Cancer 


The guilt of Joe Mellon was so 
obvious and his punishment was 
so justified that from the point of 


view of effective organization the 
foreman’s actions were inevitable. 
His investigation produced the facts, 
and those facts were incontrovertible. 
Undoubtedly, management in the 
person of its supervisor, could be 
criticized for giving an employee the 
opportunity to develop a prosperous 
gambling racket on company prem- 
ises. But, even here, the fault of the 
supervision was understandable, if 
not excusable. The work at the ware- 
house was going well. True, there 
were rumors of betting. But Joe Mel- 
lon was shop steward of a powerful 
union. 

“Why stir up trouble?” This, very 
well, may have been the thought of 
the supervisor. “What we don’t know 
doesn’t hurt us” is a very human 
attitude. It’s also one that can lead 
to no end of difficulty. 

Gambling is a practice that spreads 
quickly, particularly if it’s winked at. 
While it would be a martinet of 
a supervisor who steps in to dry 
up a friendly and infrequent of- 
fice pool on some renowned sport- 
ing event like the Kentucky Derby 
or the World Series, any experienced 
foreman would point out, “There can 
be too much of a good thing. If you 
don’t keep tight control over prac- 
tices of this kind, the next thing you 
know there’s an office pool every 
week. Pretty soon one of the more 
enterprising employees is making 
book, and you have a real mess on 
your hands. Bookies and smalltime 
gamblers are hanging around the 
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plant gate. You must take drastic 
means to clean up a situation which 
would never have existed if you had 
acted promptly.” 

It takes experience and judgment 
to know how to deal with problems 
of this kind. There is a potential 


union he is even more difficult to 
handle. The far-seeing supervisor 
understands this and moves in fast 
when the gambling fever hits his 
work group. He isn’t complacent or 
fooled by outside appearances. He 
realizes that it is his responsibility 


Joe Mellon in every company. If he to know what's going on—regardless 
also happens to be an official of the of surface appearances. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been 
altered slightly to illustrate certain principles of supervision. 


1 a _—_— BOOKS 


FRINGE BENEFITS—dy Francis M. Wistert, Reinbold Publishing Corp., 
New York (155 pp), $3.75. 

An all-inclusive coverage of the history, cost and economic significance 
of known fringe benefits of regional, industrial or national importance, with 
forecasts of their further development. The benefits included are both 
compulsory and voluntary—vacations, pensions, retirement plans, insurance, 
shift bonus, paid sick leaves, jury duty pay, family death, guaranteed 
annual wage, supplemental unemployment benefits, and many others. The 
book is written to make it readily adaptable for instructional use, or as a 
complete reference for labor and management personnel. The book also 
outlines cost analysis for benefit programs, and evaluates fringe benefits in 
terms of employee attitude. 








THE TWENTY-MINUTE LIFETIME—dy Gavin A. Pitt, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., N. J. (178 pp) $1.95 paper bound. 

This book is aimed toward the college student and recent graduates. 
Recruiters from hundreds of companies now roam the college campuses 
looking for the most promising seniors. Often there are so many seniors to 
be szen that the recruiter is limited to 20 minutes with each student. In those 
20 minutes, with little or no information about a particular company a 
senior may make a decision that will affect his lifetime. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (continued from page 2) 


too strongly. It is this long-range programming that brings the greatest 
benefit to all club members. Without it the club programming is helter- 
skelter and usually follows no basic pattern. Long-range planning, by capable 
officers, provides a stable program of development with logical progression 
and substantially increased benefits to all members. Then, too, there is much 
more satisfaction for all members when they participate fully in planned 
club activities. 

In short it all adds up to this: You should manage your club just as you 
manage your business. In this manner maximum benefit is provided for all 
members. And further: By helping members and officers perform more 
efficiently within the framework of the club, we are helping them to perform 
more efficiently in their positions as professional management men. 

In closing, let me wish each of you and your families a safe and enjoyable 
summer vacation. 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


JULY 
15 Years: Dubuque Management Club, Dubuque, Iowa. 
10 Years: Solar Management Club, Des Moines, Iowa. 
5 Years: Morris Bean Management Club, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


AUGUST 


15 Years: Tulsa Management Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
Kimberly-Atlas Management Club, Kimberly, Wisc. 
Worden-Allen Supervisors Club, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
5 Years: Addison Products Management Club, Addison, Mich. 
Red Lion Cabinet Co. Management Club, Red Lion, Penna. 





Industrial fires of all sizes take an average annual toll in excess of $200,- 
000,000, according to the National Fire Protection Assoc. In 1958, 85 
industrial plants in the U.S. and Canada were destroyed in “large-loss” fires, 
at a total cost of more than $52 million. This was a substantial improvement 
over 1957, when almost $95 mllion worth of industrial buildings were wiped 
out in 125 fires. 

So called “large loss” fires cover those with individual losses of $250,000 
or more. Tendency for industrial fires to be big (“large-loss”) ones is 
pointed out by the fact that more than 25 percent of total fires are in the 
“large-loss” category. 

Estimated losses to industrial plants in 1958 do not include the near 
$11 million losses sustained by oil refinery operations. 


Construction weaknesses, absence of protective sprinkler and adequate 
fire-alarm systems were cited by the association as the main reasons why 
minor fires got out of hand and became major losses. 
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